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What the Photograph Means to the Magazine 


MARY FENTON ROBERTS 


(Editor of Arts & Decoration, New York City) 


AIHEN we say that we are becoming 
a “picture-book world”, we’ simply 
f] mean that every month more photo- 
=| graphs are used for magazines, for 
“i newspapers, and more motion- 
pictures are put on the screens. It is the photo- 
grapher who is changing the aspect of the library, 
the stage and the morning-paper. 

I believe that the title of this inadequate 
address is “The Value of the Photograph to the 
Magazine”. The value is so enormous that it 
is very difficult to give any impression of it 
without pages of statistics and interviews with 
a dozen editors, without exhausting my audience 
with facts, and bewildering myself with figures, 
because the moment that I begin to talk about 
percentages, my mind seems to revert to its 
sarly days in arithmetic classes—either a blank 
or a profound desire to go to sleep. 

However, I can understand figures from my 
own magazine, that is, with the help of my 
secretary, and this morning we went through 
the entire file of 1924 to see what proportion of 
photographs were used as against drawings, litho- 
graphs, etchings, monotypes, charcoal-sketches, 
and so forth, and I discovered that over 65 per 
cent. of our illustrations were photographs, in 
other words, in 1924 we used 1031 photographs 
in the editorial section alone as against 157 
drawings. This did not include the cover, nor 
did it include the large number of photographs 
used in the advertising-section. 

I know that since the beginning of 1925 we 
have greatly increased the number of photo- 
graphs throughout the editorial section; and I 
am happy to say also in the advertising-section, 
as Arts & Decoration’s advertising is increasing 
monthly. This is our little bit of publicity, 
although I didn’t really promise it to the adver- 
tising department of my publication. 





The magazines once having acquired the 
habit of making their publications “‘picture- 
books”, and the great reading-public having 
thoroughly acquired the taste for getting their 
pleasure and information through pictures much 
more than through the printed word, I am not 
sure that the great bulk of magazines could 
survive the publishing of magazines without 
photographs. Nothing could take their place. 
Very few magazines could afford to illustrate 
with drawings, steel-engravings and lithographs; 
and there are certain phases of human emotions 
that could not be quickly enough captured 
without photographs. Also the pictorial report- 
ing of art-galleries, of various sorts of other 
exhibitions, of human-interest stories all over the 
country, could not be achieved without the 
present extremely interesting, swift, compre- 
hensive and intelligent reproduction of life 
known as photographs. 

Take, for instance, that magnificent and most 
significant exhibition that has just closed—the 
Exposition of the Architectural League and 
Allied Arts. What would the magazines and 
newspapers have done without the process of 
photography. The getting together of such an 
exhibition was monumental, and I should say 
that of the 4000 exhibits, at least 75 or 80 per 
cent. was the presentation. of photographs. 
Then the channel from that show to the maga- 
zines and newspapers again is a question of 
photography. Personally, I shall use from time 
to time, from month to month, some seventy or 
eighty photographs made at the exhibition, and 
I think readers of this magazine all over the 
country will find inspiration for the building of 
their homes, the fitting and furnishing of their 
homes, the making of their gardens from the 
articles which we will carry and which could 
not be put over successfully without photo- 
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graphic illustrations. Of course, we will write 
about this exhibition, but it is the photographs 
that will do the trick for us. 

To me it is intensely interesting to realise 
the great educational value of photographs used 
for exhibition-purposes, as well as through the 
medium of magazines and newspapers. The 
photograph has done as much to spread a greater 
knowledge of the greater arts through this 
country as the broadcasting of music has for 
the understanding of the finer achievements of 
the great composers. In our museums, in our 
schools, in our homes, all over this country, the 
photograph has brought a wider appreciation 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, interior- 
decoration and the industrial arts. In other 
words, it is the great bridge from the creator 
of art to the user of art, and is doing what the 
printed word only—with all due respect for the 
could not accomplish and could 





printed word 
not hope to accomplish. 

For people who do not live in great intellectual 
centers—if we may so speak of our large cities 
without evoking a smile—the photograph and 
the radio are the great opportunities for mental 
and spiritual enjoyment. I do not mean, of 
course, that the photograph, any more than the 
radio, invariably does this; but it is one phase 
of its enormous activities. It, of course, is 
apart from the magazines and the newspapers 
that the accomplishment of the photograph is so 
stupendous that it is impossible to speak of it 
without the mind winging its way out through 
the dozen different channels of its activities. 

The increasing vogue of the illustrated peri- 
odical and newspaper bears witness to the fact 
that the photograph, to a certain extent, is 
changing certain phases of our civilisation or, 
at least, is so in line with our changed civilisation 
that one is willing to believe it has somewhat 
dominated it. The world today is in a hurry 
and the message of the picture reaches us more 
directly at the cost of much less mental effort 
than does the message of type. Reproductions 
of photographs in periodicals, therefore, have 
at least this great value over the printed word, 
photographs are more direct, more economical 
of mental effort; they make less demand on the 
brain, and the printed word is thus, to an extent, 
being relegated, except for certain types of the 
ultra-intellectual books and periodicals, to a 
secondary place. 

The reason the pictorial periodical has suc- 
ceeded in asserting itself so definitely—and I 
fancy permanently—as more satisfactory than 
the printed word, is that theoretically the idea 
in the printed word must be translated into a 
sound and then into an object before it is fully 








realised by the mind. As for instance: We see 
the word “hat”. We visualise the hat, and then 
we think of the sound of the word. Whereas 
we see a picture of a hat and the process is com- 
pleted in one mental stroke instead of three. 
Thus it is easier to reach the attention of a 
hurried audience with a pictorial presentation 
of an- object rather than the printed verbal 
description, which must go through a slower 
process in its attack on the mind of its audience. 

Perhaps that sounds a little involved; but it is 
the way I have figured it out and to a degree 
have accounted for the perfectly stupendous 
success of the photograph in this stupendously 
hurrying age of ours. 

The magazines that have big circulation today 
are all what I call the picture-book periodicals, 
and except in the case of the entirely fiction 
magazine, these publications must depend for 
their illustrations almost entirely upon photo- 
graphs. And even the fiction magazines have 
been experimenting with photographic illustra- 
tions—as yet, I must say, not wholly to my 
personal satisfaction. Because the idea has 
seemed to be to pose famous people for the 
heroes and heroines of stories, and these famous 
people do not appear to make any great effort to 
fit into the story, but rather they wish to look 
very pretty and smart so far as the women 
are concerned and very elegant and up-to-date 
so far as the men are concerned. And the 
result is, illustrations that are what I imagine 
are called “snappy”, but that must cause the 
writer to tear his or her hair when it has not 
been cut too short. 

Whereas, the illustrator sometimes has been 
known to read a story and take a great personal 
interest in it and draw men and women who 
express the idea of the writer, who express the 
emotions the writer has put into his story, and 
the result must be more satisfactory, if less 
surprising to the author. However, all this is 
the fault, not of the photographer, but of the 
director of illustrations for that particular maga- 
zine and there is no reason at all that lovely, 
appropriate illustrations for fiction could not 
be accomplished by an intelligent art-director 
who may have read the story and who has 
a sympathetic attitude toward the author. 

So far as newspapers are concerned, they also 
rely almost entirely upon the photographer for 
all illustrations, for the Sunday issues as well 
as the daily papers, with the exception of those 
curious and sad pages known as the comic 
supplements. 

I feel that I would very much like to speak 
here of the photograph as a phase of art, because 
I am sure that the finer type of photograph is 
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HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


as personal to the photographer as certain 
kinds of painting are to the artists. I have 
attended a great many photographic exhibitions 
both here, in London and Paris, and always 
I find the individuality of the man who has 
done the work, coming through the photographs, 
his attitude toward life, his interest in art, his 
knowledge of the science of his profession. 
There can be no question but that the finer 
photograph reveals the man back of the camera 
just as the greater painting reveals the nature 
of the man who handles the brush. This, of 
course, brings about an infinite variety in photo- 
graphy, just as we have an infinite variety 
in painting and sculpture. And just as we have 
the modern feeling on canvas and in marble, 
so the camera also reflects the curious whimsicali- 
ties of the day. In fact, I find the photograph 
moving along through all the new ideas, new 
feelings, new impulses toward life that are 
reflected in the various other arts of our time. 
And that is why a magazine can use photo- 
graphs for 70 per cent. of its illustrations without 
monotony in the result. 

I should like to speak here of the absurd idea 
that seems current among most editors, and 


for that matter among most photographers, 
intelligent as they are—that only glossy prints 
will reproduce. I believe this is true for news- 
paper-work and for magazines of huge circula- 
tion; but for magazines that take the time to 
secure the best possible cuts and that are printed 
on flat presses, there is no reason in the world 
why beautiful sepia prints with their wonderful 
lights and shadows, their charming mysteries 
and sensitive reproduction of beauty, of art, 
architecture and nature, should not be employed 
much more widely than at the present time. 

Also, I have found that where a magazine 
seems to be using poor photographs for their 
illustrations, 50 per cent. of the time the editor 
and the engraver are at fault. Good photo- 
graphs have been brought in and good results 
have not been insisted upon. And even in 
some instances where an editor can only procure 
poor photographs from old family-collections, 
or that illustrate autobiographical sketches, 
or curious little snapshots are the only pictures 
extant, interesting effects can be gained from 
one and all of these photographs, if the editor 
will take the time and the work and use his 
imagination. 
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HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


An editor should know how to retouch photo- 
graphs in an artistic fashion, that is, with the 
use of Chinese white only. I remember once, 
years ago, when Julian Burroughs was doing a 
series of articles for me about his father, John 
Burroughs, the articles were delightful but the 
only photographs procurable of John Burroughs’ 
arly days and activities were tiny little prints 
that had grayed off, though carrying fairly good 
detail. I took these photographs and retouched 
them with Chinese white, no black whatever, just 
lifting all the highlights until they were very 
high, which deepened the shadows by contrast, 
and then I enlarged them from ten to twenty 
per cent. And the result was illustrations that 
had the quality of watercolors, as though someone 
had made beautiful pictures of John Burroughs 
and his home years ago and I had the good for- 
tune to find them in their original beauty. 


I shall stop right here to say that this is not 
a plea for poor photographs. I am so interested 
in the art of photography that I always seek the 
very best and then to have them reproduced in 
the very best fashion and then printed with 
the richest ink; but I do firmly believe that many 
magazines that appear with poor illustrations 
gray, wan, futile looking little pictures have 
suffered at the hands of the editor more often 
than at the hands of the photographer. 

I have sometimes thought that it would be 
a great idea if the camera were a part of every 
child’s education. I do not mean that every 
child should become a photographer—in fact, 
very few probably have the real gift; but I 
think that education would be greatly simplified 
if in all our schools and colleges short-hand was 
taught along with photography and dancing. 
I think all children are very curious about life, 
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they like to investigate and I am sure they 
would like to make records with short-hand and 
with cameras. Again, I think that all children 
are born dancers and that life would be infinitely 
more beautiful, more healthful and interesting 
if they were allowed to do a lot of dancing when 
they were little. 

I am not sure that this idea of dancing has any- 
thing to do with photography; but whenever I 
think of education for children I always think of 
dancing. Ihave never seen a healthy, happy little 
child that did not at once respond to music, and I 
think that it is a very important thing to talk 
about—this question of dancing and little children. 

But to return to the subject matter—I believe 
that the camera should become fundamental in 
our lives. I believe also that it will, not only 





educationally but for joy and pleasure, to jog 
our memories when we are older, just as music 
today can do that and as many books of poems 
do it. But again let me say that the photo- 
graph means to the editor what our daily bread 
means to our health and comfort; without the 
photograph I cannot see the magazine of today, 
or of the future. 

I am deeply grateful for the opportunity of 
saying these few words to this delightful and 
interesting audience. I feel also that from my 
point of view I have not said half enough; but 
I have yet to find an audience that ever found 
any speech too short. 

[A paper read at the open monthly meeting 
of the Pictorial Photographers of America at 
the Art Center, New York City, May 4, 1925.] 


A Study in Simplicity 


E. L. C. MORSE 


(HIS picture is by F. J. Mortimer, 
one of the best English pictorial 
photographers and is an excellent 
example of simplicity and directness 
in handling an ordinary theme. I 
am not an artist myself, cannot draw, paint or 
model figures. What I have to say is merely to 
note the points that are very obvious to any 
student who will stop, think and ponder on the 
elementary principles of the pictorial art. 
Looking at the picture, let us ask ourselves, 
Is the message, thought or emotion sought to 
be conveyed, clear and distinct? Are there any 
distracting details that lead thought away from 
the main poiat? Do there seem to be any 
unnecessary or puzzling side issues? Seemingly 
not. In fact there are in the picture only: 
horse, man, girl, sky and grass. To bring out 
the importance of this idea, let us suppose that 
there were, for instance, an automobile tire, 
a broken chair or a plank lying on the grass 
in the foreground. What would be the effect? 
Evidently distraction of the mind. In fact, one 
would immediately begin to conjecture what 
those things had to do with the main point. 
Having none, they would weaken the message 
sought to be conveyed. But in this picture there 
is nothing of the sort. Everything pulls together, 
seems to be congruous and fitting and helps to 
bring out the main idea. Nothing superfluous, 
nothing distracting, everything counts. Econ- 
omy and simplicity—in other words, Art! 
Let us now consider masses and lines in this 
picture. Is the girl, the horse or the man exactly 





in the middle of the picture? Is too much 
or too little or just enough space devoted to the 
foreground? Does the foreground clamor for 
attention? Is it suitable and appropriate for 
the main interest? Is it complicated or is it 
simple? The answer to these questions is obvious, 
and the lesson that the answer conveys is worth 
noting. These principles are simple and obvious; 
but they are often forgotten, by the average 
worker and when forgotten, they ruin a picture. 

To reinforce this lesson, let us suppose that 
the foreground, instead of being grass, were 
asphalt or brick. Now it is perfectly natural 
that a girl should be riding bareback without a 
hat in the fields—but why should she be riding 
thus attired on an asphalt pavement? There is 
something incongruous about the combination. 
An asphalt-road suggests automobiles moving 
swiftly. Two currents of thought are set up 
and one asks why should there be such a road 
in such surroundings, and if there were such 
a road, the girl is in danger. Such thoughts 
distract. Why? Because one part of the 
picture suggests one idea, and another part 
suggests another totally different. Hence bad 
art, because it is incongruous. 

Further, suppose that the artist had made 
the picture when the forelegs of the horse were 
close together—or the man’s feet were close 
together; what then? The idea of motion would 
have been lost and the girl would seem to be 
sitting on a motionless horse—a sort of animated 
statue. But why an animated statue out in 
the open fields? Behold the mind again running 
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HILLTOP 


along a distracting train of thought, foreign to 
the artist’s purpose! 

Let us go further and suppose that the horse’s 
mane or tail were adorned with braids and 
ribbons. “Oh, going to the horse-show—or 
returning. I wonder which it is. Must be 
going—no, more likely coming back. M-n, 
English Shire horse, or may be Ayrshire— 
no, it’s too small for an Ayrshire.” And _ so 
forth and so on. Let’s suppose that the girl 
were dressed in fashionable urban attire. ‘What 
is she doing out in that field? Where is she 
going? Taking her home? Wonder if she fell 
in the ditch—or maybe she was in an accident. 
Still, they don’t seem to be in a hurry—I wonder 
what’s up.” And so forth and so on to the end 
of the chapter. Distraction—interference, as 
they say in electric circles—gears don’t mesh, 
as they say in automobile jargon; bad art 
again. 

Let us consider the background. Suppose it 
had been a white fence with distinct white 
palings. Suppose it were a high board-fence? 
Even suppose the fence had advertisements on 
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it—“‘Go to Jones for Hardware” or “Smith’s 
for Soap”, or, worse than that, imagine Barnum 
and Bailey’s Circus depicted—a lady in tights 
on a wire rope, etc. Horrors! Or, suppose that 
a peaceful flat country were shown, with tall 
poplar trees and a Dutch windmill, ete. This 
latter would not be so bad, but the suggestion of 
freedom, space and openness would be lost or in 
a large degree abated. 

As it is, we have abundant, simple and natural 
clouds—unobtrusive clouds; clouds that by 
their presence suggest the idea of height, because 
we see nothing but clouds beyond the figures. 
Still, there is considerable more art in those 
clouds than one would think at first sight. 
Suppose that the girl’s face were against that 
dark, open space in the white clouds, would it 
come out just as distinctly as against the white 
clouds? To be sure, the horse’s head is against 
the dark space, but is the horse’s head so impor- 
tant as the girl’s face? And by the way, notice 
that the horse’s nose is white and is thus not 
lost against the man’s dark clothes. Pure 
accident? Hardly! 
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Suppose that the man were not there—how 
about balance? How about that sort of a half 
circle that the figures form? Any particular 
reason that the ground should slope up? How 
about that sort of a triangle of white formed by 
the white feet of the horse, the girl’s white 
stocking and her white jacket?» Note the strap 
running from the horse to the man, and the angle 
of the man’s pipe. Pure accident? Hardly! 
Suppose the man were about three feet. ahead 
of where he stands—how about a break in 
continuity? Would a dark grass be as satisfac- 
tory as the light one in the picture now? Let the 
student stop and ponder over these points. 
Let them sink into his mind until they become 
part and parcel of his artistic consciousness. 

Very well, we have been talking about what 
the picture does not represent; let us see what 
the picture does represent. 

The title is “Hilltop”. No doubt about the 
correspondence between title and facts depicted. 
A healthy, strong farm-horse out in the field 
with a man whose dress and attitude suggest in 
a convincing way that he is the groom or may be 
owner of the horse. A girl about twelve years 
old is astride of the horse, manifestly fearless as 
children are at that age, and enjoying the fresh 
air and horseback ride to the utmost. Probably 


Photography 
JACK 


“Out in the Far Away there is a desert, 
Of restful peace and silent beat of time; 
Where distances inspire to broader vision, 
And stars, too large, impel to awe sublime.” 


=WHE desert-region has always pos- 
sessed a peculiar fascination. There 
is a vastness about the great 
“wasteland” that grips the imag- 
ination, a solitude and _ silence 
strongly appealing to one accustomed to a busy 
life and much human contact. The impressive 
distances and grand panoramas tend to take one 
out of one’s self, as it were, and make one forget 
for a while the cares and responsibilities of a 
civilised existence. 

To the photographer, the desert is an Ali 
Baba’s cave, an inexhaustible storehouse of 
treasure to be had for the taking. The greatest 
difficulty lies in deciding what to take and what 
to leave, for everything is picturesque. The 
innumerable strange growths, the curious con- 
formations of the desert-mountains, the sand- 





a novel and delightful experience for her. But 
the man takes it as a most matter-of-fact business 
that he should be outdoors with that horse. He 
is evidently accustomed to horses and outdoor 
life. He looks the part to perfection. So does 
the girl. So does the horse. 

I have studied this picture for hours on my 
study-wall. I don’t think I am reading into it 
what is not there. One of the functions of 
Art is to conceal—the evidences of—Art. This 
picture is so simple, so direct, so apparently 
artless, that it is worth detailed study—to see 
what is in it and what is not in it. It is a very 
artfully artless and artistic piece of work, and 
the man that made it is a master workman who 
is famous for his skill in pictorial photography. 

It is not a picture that causes the heart to 
beat faster, as of a regiment charging a fort. 
Nor has it the pathos of domestic life;—a boy 
leaving home, for instance, to make his way in 
the world. Nor is there the lyric beauty of a 
quiet landscape with trees, grazing kine and 
babbling brooks. No brilliant dash of sunshine 
on foliage, luminous shadows and gracious half- 
tones enchant the senses. On the contrary, a 
simple silhouette—clouds, grass, horse, man, 
girl; that’s all. Simplicity, directness, economy 
a masterpiece of its kind. 





in the Desert 
MOORE 


dunes marching on “‘to infinity’, the colorings, 
and the ever-changing newness and brilliance 
of it have a wonderful appeal to the photographic 
eye of the camera-enthusiast. And the eye is 
only too frequently deceived. The desert is a 
land of optical illusion and mirage. It is a 
place of wonderful opportunity for the amateur 
photographer, as I have discovered. 

I arrived in Imperial Valley on July 26 last, 
accompanied by my trusty Ford, my hitherto- 
fairly-foolproof Kodak, and other accessories. 
It was a summer-day. The thermometer in an 
office in Calexico, with two electric fans buzzing 
industriously, registered 115 degrees. I didn’t 
make any pictures for the first few days, but 
busied myself with a pitcher of ice-water and a 
palm-leaf fan, dressed very negligee. Between 
times, I inhabited the bath-tub. 

However, I soon became acclimated, and 
“Lizzie” and I began flitting hither and thither 
about the desert, joyously snapshooting ’most 
everything in sight. Six rolls of film were 
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exposed before stopping to develop. Then the 
fun began. I had all the usual hot-weather 
troubles and some others. My thermometer 
told me the water was 96 degrees, while “the 
book” says that’ 70 is the limit. Considerable 
manipulation of the developer-can in a tray of 
ice-water was necessary to keep the developer 
at something near the correct temperature, not 
very accurately either. I still think some of the 
film was defective to begin with, although I 
didn’t write the manufacturers about it; but 
however that may be, the percentage of passable 
prints possible from the thirty-six exposures 
was small. 

Since that time, I have experimented continu- 
ously and have arrived at the conclusion that 
photography, like human nature, is a great 
study, and that desert-light is the most deceitful 
thing I’ve met so far. The “altitude” of from 
fifty to two hundred feet below sea-level may 
contribute to the deception. 

Sunlight on the desert cannot be described 
by such terms as “good’’, “bright’’, “intense’”’; 
it is “glaring”. The sand, especially among the 
sand-hills, throws back the glare with frequently 
disastrous results to film. Therc is no humidity, 
and the atmosphere is extremely rarified. Dis- 
tant mountains and other objects appear to be 
much nearer than they actually are, and the 
desert-nights are famous for their unusual 
starriness, the stars seeming larger and brighter 
than in any other region. 

Another consideration in figuring exposure is 
color. In other parts of the country, there is 
usually some density, greens, blues and dark 
tones on ground and trees. In the desert this 
is lacking. There are no sharp colors. Every- 
thing is colorful with delicately blended color- 
ings that are faint. Trees and shrubbery are 
“smoky” in appearance, and sand and ground 
are flat—something near a “huckleberry-dun”’ 
color. Overexposure is very easy under these 
conditions. 

So the “lowdown” on the proposition of 
shooting pictures on the desert is this: A highly 
rarefied atmosphere, unusually strong sunlight, 
light ground and objects with no heavy shadows 
—there are really very few things in the desert 
that would cast a heavy shadow anywhere. And 
less exposure, either by stopping down or using 
a faster shutter-speed, is the answer I get. 
With the distances possible, more depth and 
detail is gained with the smaller stop than 
by using a higher speed with a larger opening. 

For example, the accompanying print labeled 
Fig. 1 is a typical desert inhabitant, the ocatilla, 
blooming on the desert near Coyote Wells. The 
temperature was something over 100 degrees, to 


be conservative, and just enough hot wind was 
blowing to gently wave the tops of the canes. 
Exposure given was 1/50 at F/16. 

The camera used for this and the accompany- 
ing pictures was a $A Eastman Kodak, F/7.7 
anastigmat lens and Ilex shutter, using roll- 
film. All films were developed in a Kodak 
film-tank with either Eastman Special Developer 
or Nepera Solution and Auxiliary Powders; 
printed on Azo F-3 with M-Q tube developer. 

I have had success in some instances using 
an Eastman color-filter, which is rated as a 
7-times filter. In use under the conditions 
explained above, about one-half the time recom- 
mended is usually sufficient. Fig. 2 is Carrizo 
Mountain at the entrance to Painted Canyon. 
The mountain is colored in many shades from 
sand-yellow to reddish brown and the smoke- 
tree and bushes in the foreground are silvery- 
white. Exposure with filter, 1 second at F/32. 
Fig. 3, a close-up of a smoke-tree, was given 
1/5 at F/16 using the filter. 

My sand-hill pictures, to my notion, still leave 
much to be desired, but Fig. 4 is a good specimen 
of the ripples and “‘wave-crest” that appear on 
many of them. “‘Soft-focus effects” are easily 
obtained on sand-hill photographs, and clear 
definition is rather difficult. Exposure, 1/25 
at F/11 about 4.30 in the afternoon. Fig. 5, 
another sand-hill on the Yuma highway, was 
exposed 1/25 at F/16. 

Fig. 6 shows the steep “face” of one of the 
marching dunes and the burying of the grease- 
wood bushes. Time, 1/25, F/11. 

There is a world of wonderfully scenic stuff 
in the desert-mountains and the many canyons 
and washes leading up into the surrounding 
ranges. One of the best is Painted Canyon, a 
deep gorge-like cut which winds deviously from 
the floor of the desert almost to the top of 
Carrizo Mountain. Considerably more exposure 
is, of course, necessary within the canyon walls. 
Fig. 7 was made about 3 P.M., exposure 1/5 
second, F/22. Fig. 8 is a curious rock-formation 
on the west wall of the canyon which was snapped 
without noticing until the picture was printed 
that it has a strikingly “froggy” shape. About 
4 p.m., 1/10, F/16. 

Just a few days ago, I staged an expedition 
over to the west side of the Valley in pursuit of a 
desert-sunset, and captured several. Some of 
them would be all right, perhaps, if you could 
tell what they are, but two or three look like 
midnight, and two or three others look something 
like the inside of a dynamite explosion, if you 
can imagine it. The clouds were thin and the 
color-filter doesn’t work so well against the sun. 
Fig. 9 was given the fastest time without the 
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filter, 44 second at F/32, sun behind cloud. 
Fig. 10 was made just after the sun slipped 
behind the mountain and was given 4 seconds 
at F/32. I expected a silhouette from this 
last one and was agreeably surprised at the 
detail in the picture. 

If one should tire of ‘“‘desert-stuff’, there 
is a wealth of picture-material within the Imperial 
Irrigation District, comprising over 600,000 acres 
of land besides being the famous birthplace of 
“Barbara Worth”. The canals and rivers are 
the most important and one of the most interest- 
ing features of the “domesticated” desert. 
Beautiful eucalyptus and cottonwood-trees border 
the canals and roads, and the irrigated fields of 
cotton, corn, lettuce, melons, grape-fruit trees, 
etc., with the numerous herds of dairy cows 
pasturing on the alfalfa fields, offer pleasing 


possibilities. There is naturally more contrast 
and more time can be given to impress the darker 
subjects and denser tones of the landscape. 

Fig. 11 is one of the main canals of the District 
and was made about 10 a.m., stop F/16, 1/25. 
Fig. 12 is a bend of New River, the channel cut 
by the flood waters of the Colorado River which 
poured through the Valley in 1905-07. This 
was given 1/10 at F/22. 

And, not forgetting that “‘balance” which the 
experts say is so important in pictorial composi- 
tion, I again quote from my poet friend who 
cleverly pictures the desert without the aid of a 
camera: 


> 


“The desert purifies and shrives and blesses. 
What if grim bones are scattered here and there? 
We come again, her sovereignty unquestioned, 
To where she beckons, ““Welcome”’ and “‘Beware!” 


How to Organise and Maintain a Camera Club 
E. H. BROWN 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


HY are there so few camera clubs in 

the United States? The 1920 cen- 
sus figures show that Great Britain 
had a population of 42,917,382. 
Territorial United States had 
105,710,620 people, or more than twice as many 
as our British cousins. Great Britain, a country 
which in territory and population is much smaller 
than our own, boasts hundreds of camera clubs 
and photographic societies, but the United States, 
according to the American Annual of Photo- 
graphy, has but sixty-seven. This, in spite of 
the fact that light-conditions and climate in 
Great Britain are far less favorable than in the 
United States. 

Every city in this country with a population 
of 20,000 or greater is sufficiently large to sup- 
port a camera club. There are four hundred 
and three cities of this size and, therefore, three 
hundred and thirty-six of them are without 
camera clubs. A few of the larger cities have 
more than one camera club, so that it is probable 
that there are at least three hundred and fifty 
cities in the United States which should have 
camera clubs. 





I. Necessity for More Camera Clubs 


If photography, and especially pictorial photo- 
graphy, is to progress, we must have more camera 
clubs. Professional photographers, except in a 
few isolated cases, have done little to advance 
the art. The pictorialists of the future must be 


developed among the camera club members of 
today. The more successful camera clubs we 
have, the greater will be the promise of ensuring 
photography against a lack of future salonists. 
The greatest advances in photography have 
come from the research and experimental work 
of the amateurs; and, in a few cases, from the 
manufacturers, but the professional photographer 
has contributed little. The attitude of the pro- 
fessional is “Let the other fellow try it. If it 
goes, I'll adopt it.” It seems apparent that 
further strides will come from the same sources. 

Working alone, the amateur has little to offer. 
Lack of association with fellow-enthusiasts is a 
handicap which tends to diminish interest and, 
as a consequence, improvement. Absence of 
competition causes stagnation of originality. 
Failure to view exhibitions of other’s work 
induces false standards of value. The camera- 
club member, interested in photography solely 
as a diverting and instructive hobby, is the 
logical source of photography’s future develop- 
ment. The camera club is the amateur’s clearing 
house—the incubator of future salonists. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world to 
organise a camera club, and it is still more 
difficult to maintain one. Camera-club members 
are, as a Class, as temperamental as other artists. 
To keep the members pulling together, to main- 
tain harmony, to ensure a smoothly working 
club is a task requiring diplomacy and sound 
judgment. Little rifts in the good fellowship of 
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the club have a tendency to widen into irrepa- 
rable breaches. If these differences are stopped 
in time, no damage will result. But numerous 
clubs have disbanded because of an inability to 
check the trouble before it was too late. 

Properly conducted, however, there is no 
reason that a camera club should not become a 
permanent institution. There are in the United 
States several camera clubs twenty-five years 
of age. They are in a prosperous and healthy 
condition. There are many more which have 
been successfully conducted for from ten to 
twenty years. 

This article is written with the hope that it 
may be instrumental in encouraging amateurs in 
some of the cities, at present without clubs, to 
organise photographic societies. Some may be 
begun and later fall by the wayside; but others 
will continue to flourish for the good of their 
cities, the benefit of their members, and the 
profit and advancement of photography. The 
task is great but not impossible of accomplish- 
ment. And the returns are well worth the effort 
involved. 


II. Purposes of a Camera Club 
No camera club, it may be safely stated, is 
organised solely for the purpose of raising the 
plane of photography. Nor is the possibility of 
making discoveries for the advancement of 


photographic practice of serious concern to the 
individual. The purposes are more selfish, 
despite the high sounding phrases usually em- 
bodied in the constitutions of the clubs. The 
purposes of a camera club are fourfold. First, 
to improve the work of the individual through 
contact with other members. Second, to learn 
more about the hobby by association with 
fellow-enthusiasts. Third, to exchange ideas 
among those who may have discovered some 
new process or short cut. Fourth, to advance 
generally by seeing the work of other photo- 
graphers. In each case, it should be noted, it is 
the individual who hopes to benefit from the 
camera club. It follows that, to be successful, 
the club must be so organised and operated that 
each member will feel he has made a profit from 
his investment of time and money. 

Other purposes of a camera club may be some- 
what more altruistic. Some clubs do more than 
maintain programs calculated to sustain the 
interest of the members. They attempt to 
educate the “button-pusher’’, the amateur whose 
interest in photography lives—and dies—with 
the corner drug-store photo-finisher. They 
attempt to popularise photography with the 
apathetic mass of camera-users. Such a club 
is a highly useful organization because its efforts 
are devoted to entirely unselfish purposes which 
have for their object the dissemination of photo- 
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graphic knowledge among that class of people 
from which must eventually be recruited many 
of our future salonists. 

The patriotic motive may also figure in the 
activities of a camera club. This purpose 
evidences itself in boosting the city in which it 
may be situated. A club embued with this 
commendable purpose so arranges its activities 
that its parent city receives the greatest possible 
amount of publicity therefrom. 

These and many other motives may be said 
to be the purposes of a camera club. Some 
clubs may be entirely selfish and self-centered. 
Others may choose to embrace one or several 
more or less idealistic purposes, and a few bar 
nothing which in any way, no matter how 
remote, may serve to popularise our hobby. 

Briefly, then, the purposes of a camera club are: 

1. To increase the individual’s knowledge of 

photography. 

2. To aid the non-member in solving his 

photographic problems. 


DOROTHY JARVIS 


3. To popularise photography among the 
“button pushers”’. 
4. To boost the parent city. 


III. Types of Camera Clubs 

Although there are many varieties of camera 
clubs, they may be conveniently cataloged into 
three distinct classes. 

Class A. This is the highest type of camera 
club. The Class A club may rent club-quarters 
or even own a club-building. The club-rooms 
are completely equipped with darkrooms, enlarg- 
ing-apparatus, studio, library and, in fine, every- 
thing necessary to the greatest ease and enjoyment 
of photography. Its activities are many and varied 
and its membership is necessarily very large. 

Class B. This type of club may be as large 
and embrace as many activities as the Class A 
club, although this is not usually the case. 
The Class B club does not maintain darkrooms, 
studio and the other facilities for the efficient 
practice of photography. It usually maintains 
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a small club-room where the members meet and 
exhibitions are held; but the club-rooms are little 
more than a meeting-place. It may either main- 
tain a permanent club-room or simply rent a 
community club-room on certain nights. With 
the exception of equipment and headquarters 
the Class B club may in every way be as excellent 
an organisation as the Class A club. 

Class C. This is the camera club consisting 
of a few individuals who meet occasionally in 
the members’ homes to discuss their hobby and 
see each others pictures. The Class C club 
seldom has exhibitions and competitions and 
is littlke more than a group of personal friends 
who chance to be interested in the same hobby. 

All camera clubs begin as Class C clubs, a 
few individuals banded together for mutual 
pleasure and education. Ina short time, they 
discover that they have exhausted their resources 
and the keen pleasure of meeting together has 
dulled. Then, either one of two things occurs. 
The club dies of inertia, or the founders decide 
to add more members and form a larger organisa- 
tion. If the club is to grow into a more complete 
body, it becomes necessary for the members to 
decide whether or not the club shall advance 
to the A class, or simply be content to remain a 
Class B club. 

There are numerous arguments in favor of 
both types of clubs. In order that any readers 
who may intend to organise a club may under- 
stand the peculiar advantages and drawbacks of 
each, they are briefly outlined below. 

The Class B club, renting no more than a 
small meeting-room, or the occasional use of a 
community club room, has but little expense. 
It naturally follows that initiation-fees and dues 
are correspondingly low. Reduced costs may 
result in augmented membership, it is true. 
But it may also have the effect of adding a class 
of members which may not be desirable unless 
rigid membership-requirements are established. 
The club without darkrooms or other facilities 
signifies that a large percentage of the members 
are not interested so much in these things as 
in competitions and exhibitions. They prefer to 
do their actual photographic work at home. 

This' presupposes members who have the 
facilities and finances to maintain their private 
photographic establishments. Members who 
join a camera club solely to avail themselves 
of the club’s equipment, but contribute little 
to the general welfare of the member-body are 
not so apt to be found in the Class B club. 

The Class B club is more flexible and less top- 
heavy with dead-timber than the Class A club, 
and the latter usually has greater financial 
ability to carry out its programs. 


The Class A club has every facility and induce- 
ment to offer members. These inducements sig- 
nify a greater cost to the members. The higher 
the membership-cost, the less funds the member 
has to devote to actual photographic work. 

The question of darkrooms is an important 
one. In many respects they are a _ distinct 
advantage. They attract many who would 
otherwise never join the club and a club-dark- 
room, centrally situated, is a very convenient 
asset when the amateur is in a hurry whether 
his printing and enlarging is done at home or 
not. Yet, darkrooms mean the employment of 
some one to keep them clean, the replacement 
of broken equipment, and a heavy drain on the 
treasury. It is also a well-known fact that those 
members who are termed advanced workers and 
salonists seldom make use of this expensive 
equipment. Their best work is done at home. 
In spite of the advantages, numerous Class A 
clubs have found it expedient to abolish the 
darkrooms entirely while still retaining the stu- 
dio, exhibition-rooms, library, etc. 

This question, then, is one of the first that 
should be decided upon by the newly organised 
club. Shall it be a Class A club or a Class B 
club? If the former, shall darkrooms be main- 
tained for the benefit of a few members? 


IV. Organisation 

The first step in organising a camera club is 
the mutual acquaintance of five or six camera- 
enthusiasts. Having exhausted their own photo- 
graphic resources and realising the many benefits 
obtainable through co-operation which cannot 
be secured singly, the decision is made to form 
a club. Before the constitution is drawn up, 
there comes the question of affiliation or inde- 
pendence. 

There are several clubs known as the——— 
Y. M. C. A. Camera Club. In some instances 
they may have been organised by the institution 
of whose name they partake. In other cases, 
however, they are clubs which, in return for 
various considerations, secure the benefits to be 
derived through association with the institution. 

The club which maintains its independence 
may have a harder and longer struggle for success. 
Its membership may grow more slowly. But it 
is not subject to rules and regulations not of its 
own making, nor is its individuality submerged in 
that of the institution of which it becomes a part. 

The club which allies itself with an established 
institution is sure of success from the very start. 
It has at its disposal an association whose 
members are interested in all its branches and 
a good membership is immediately attained for 
the camera club. It secures valuable financial 
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assistance while, at the same time, its running 
expenses are reduced to the minimum. If the 
organisers of the new club feel that they have 
not sufficient weight to carry it through to success 
and satisfactory arrangements can be made with 
some local institution, the advertising-value of 
the institution’s name is of great assistance. 

The decision as to independence or affiliation 
will, of course, affect the structure of the club’s 
constitution, which is the next step. 

Assuming that the decision has been made to 
remain independent, the following constitution 
is offered as a model. It may not be a perfect 
example; but it is practical and is the actual 
constitution under which one club is operating. 
It may be used as a guide, and modified to suit 
local conditions which may affect the new 
‘amera club. 

V. Constitution 

Article I—Name, Object, Ete. 

Section 1. This body shall be known and 
designated as the 

Section 2. All acts shall be in the name of 
the Camera Club and shall be 
signed by the President and the Secretary. 

Section 8. The object of this club is the asso- 
ciation together of the membership for the 
common purposes of a cultivation of an interest 
in, and understanding of, the art and science 
of photography, and for the knowledge and 
mutual benefit to be gained from the practice 
together of a common interest or hobby. 


Article II—Officers. 


Section 1. The officers of the 
Camera Club shall consist of a President, 
Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, and Board 
of Directors. The Board of Directors shall 
act as a Membership Committee. 

Section 2. All officers and committees not other- 
wise provided for shall be appointed by the 
President. 

Article III.—Election of Officers. 

Section 1. The elective officers of the 

Camera Club shall be elected annually and shall 

hold their respective offices for one year, except 

in case of vacancy, when the unexpired term 
shall be filled at the next regular meeting. 

Section 2. Elections shall be held at the regular 
business meeting of the club on each anni- 
versary of its permanent organisation. 

Section 3. All officers shall hold over until their 
successors shall have been elected and installed. 

Section 4. No member shall be elected to office 
who has not been a member of the 
Camera Club for a period of one year. 


Article I1V—Duties of Officers. 


Section 1. President. It shall be the duty of 
the President to preside over all meetings of 
the Camera Club and enforce 
order and strict observance of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Club, sign all orders 
on the Treasurer authorised by the Club, 
appoint all special committees and fill all 
vacancies unless otherwise provided for, and 
perform such other duties as may appertain 
to his office. He shall have the deciding vote 
in case of equal division, except when he 
shall have voted on call of the ayes and noes. 
He shall be ex-officio member of all committees. 

Section 2. Vice-President. It shall be the duty 
of the Vice-President to attend all meetings 
of the club. In the absence of the President, 
or in case of his death, resignation or failure 
to perform the duties of his office the Vice- 
President shall preside and perform all the 
duties of the President until the removal of 
such obstacle, or until a member shall have 
been elected to fill the vacancy. The Vice- 
President shall be Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 3. Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall attend all meetings of the 
Club and keep a record of its transactions. 
He shall keep a correct record of the Con- 
stitution, By-Laws and all amendments there- 
to in a book provided for that purpose, which 
he shall require all members to sign. 

Section 4. He shall keep a correct record of 
all moneys received and spent by the Club, 
paying same out only upon order of the Club 
and over the signature of the President, in 
addition to his own, except as and in such 
sums as hereinafter provided. 

Section 5. For these services he shall be exempt 
from dues during the term of his office. 

Section 6. Board of Directors. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of two members, in 
addition to the other elective officers of the 
club. The Board of Directors shall act as the 
governing-body of the club, reporting to the 
club through the Chairman, who shall be 
Vice-President of the Club, at the regular 
business-meetings of the club. 

Section 7. Vacancies. If any elective officer 
fails to discharge the duties of his office for 
three successive meetings, he shall forfeit 
same, provided he is not prevented by sickness 
or absence from the city; and in the event of 
death, disability, absence, failure, or resigna- 
tion of both the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the club, it shall proceed at once to 
fill the vacancies by election. 
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Article V.—Meetings of the Club. 

Section 1. The regular business meetings of 
the Camera Club shall be held 
on the fourth. (4th) Tuesday of each calendar 
month. 

Section 2. Five (5) members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, pro- 
vided, that one member shall be the President 
or Vice-President. 

Section 3. Educational and social meetings of 
the club, as well as meetings for the purposes 
of exhibitions, competitions, etc., shall be held 
on such dates as are designated by the com- 
mittees in charge. 


Article VI.—Membership. 

Section 1. Any amateur or professional photo- 
grapher, of either sex, may become an active 
member of the Camera Club, 
providing a vacancy exists. 

Section 2. Membership shall be limited to one 
hundred (100) active members, the first 
twenty-five (25) to be known as Charter 
Members. 

Section 3. Associate members, not to exceed 
twenty-five (25), may be admitted. Associate 
membership shall be limited to persons resid- 
ing outside of the County of and 
to authorised dealers in or representatives of 
photographic apparatus and supplies. Asso- 
ciate members shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the club and the use of club- 
property on the same terms as active members, 
but shall have no right to vote at or otherwise 
participate in the business-meetings of the 
club, except they may be granted the floor by 
unanimous consent. Associate members shall 
not be elected to office. 

Section 4. Honorary members may be elected 
to membership by the club because of their 
interest in or contributions to the arts and 
sciences akin or contributory to photography, 
or for any other reason which may seem good 
in the wisdom of the club. 

Section 5. Charter members shall pay an 
initiation fee of $5.00 each upon admission 
to the club, after which the fee will be $10.00. 
Dues shall be $12.00 per year, payable quar- 
terly. Associate members shall pay an initia- 
tion fee of $10.00 and annual dues of $5.00. 

Section 6. All prospective members shall be 
required to make formal application on a 
regular form furnished for that purpose by 
the club, which application shall be signed 
by the applicant and two active members of 
the club in good standing. All applications 
shall be accompanied by the _ initiation-fee 
and dues for the first quarter. 


Section 7. All applications for membership 
shall be referred to the Board of Directors for 
action and at the same time posted on the 
bulletin-board in the club-rooms. The Board 
of Directors may. report on the applications 
for membership at the next business-meeting 
following the receipt of the applications. 

Section 8. Upon the favorable recommenda- 
tions of an application for membership by 
the Board of Directors, the applicant shall 
be voted on by ballot, two negative votes 
being sufficient to reject. 

Section 9. Any member found guilty of mis- 
conduct may be reported to the Board of 
Directors for investigation. 

Section 10. Any member who fails to pay his 
dues for a period of six (6) months shall be 
suspended, which suspension shall forfeit 
his rights of membership. If in arrears for 
twelve (12) months he may forfeit his member- 
ship in the club. 


Article VII.—By-Laws and Rules of Order. 


Section 1. The club may adopt necessary By- 
Laws and rules of order or other regulations 
governing the activities of the club; provided, 
that nothing therein contained shall conflict 
with the provisions of this Constitution; nor 
shall any law be adopted, amended or changed 
unless the proposition therefore shall have 
been submitted in writing at a stated meeting 
at least one month previous to action thereon, 
and posted on the bulletin-board thirty (30) 
days. Any rule of order may be suspended 
during any meeting by a two-thirds vote. 

Section 2. For all points of order not covered 
in this instrument, reference shall be made to 


Rules of Order. 


Article VIII.—Alterations and Amendments. 


No alterations or amendments to this Consti- 
tution shall be made without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present at a 
regular business-meeting, and the proposed 
alteration or amendment, which must be in 
writing and signed, shall be read by the Sec- 
retary at least one regular business-meeting 
in advance of final action thereon, and shall 
be posted on the bulletin-board for thirty (30) 
days. It shall require six months membership 
to vote on any change in this constitution. 


Article 1X .—Dissolution. 


This club shall not be dissolved so long as a 
quorum of five (5) active members in good 
standing shall object thereto. 
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Article X.—Adoption. 


This constitution shall be in force and effect 
after its final adoption. 


VI. By-Laws 

Article I.—Meetings. 

Section 1. The regular business-meeting of this 
club shall be held on the fourth (4th) Tuesday 
of each month. 

Section 2. Educational and social meetings, and 
meetings for other purposes shall be held on 
the day or days designated by the committees 
in charge. 

Section 3. All regular meetings shall be held at 
7.45 P.M. unless otherwise ordered at a pre- 
vious meeting. 

Article II.—Committees. 

Section 1. The President shall appoint all com- 
mittees and fill all vacancies occasioned by 
sickness, death, absence from the city, or other 

‘ause, unless otherwise provided for. 

Section 2. All special committees shall report 
in writing at the next stated meeting unless 
otherwise instructed. 

Section 8. The Secretary shall furnish the 
Chairman of each committee with a list of 
names of the persons comprising such com- 
mittee. 


GEORGE M. GERHARD 


Section 4. The first-named member of a com- 
mittee shall be the chairman, unless the com- 
mittee should decide to depart from this rule 
and elect a chairman. 


Article I1I.—Standing-Committees. 


Section 1. The standing-committees of the club 
shall be as follows: Committee on Program, 
Publicity-Committee, Committee on Edu- 
cation, House-Committee, Lantern-Slide Com- 
mittee, Print-Committee, Exhibition-Com- 
mittee, Outing-Committee and Competition- 
Committee. 

Section 2. The foregoing committees shall con- 
sist of three members each and shall serve for 
one year; appointments shall be announced 
by the President as soon as possible after his 
election at the regular annual meeting and 
election of officers. 

Section 3. The duties of these committees shall 
consist of the purposes embodied in their 
names. 

Article IV.—General Discipline. 

It shall be the duty of each and every member of 
this club to sustain its officers in the proper 
discharge of their duties. 


Article V.—Alterations. 


Same as Constitution. 
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Article VI.—Order of Business. 
1. Call to order. 
2. Reading of minutes of previous business- 
meeting and special meetings. 


3. Report of Board of Directors. 

4. Election of applicants for membership. 
5. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

6. Report of Standing Committees. 

7. Report of Special Committees. 

8. Receiving communications and bills. 


9. Unfinished business. 

10. New business. 

11. Election and installation of officers. 
12. Adjournment. 


VII. Election of Officers 


After the constitution and by-laws have been 
formulated and agreed upon comes the important 
matter of electing officers. Right here is made the 
decision which will make or break the fledgling 
camera club. The officers should be chosen with 
care. They should be men capable of advancing 
the best interests of the club. Further, they 
should be willing to devote their time to the 
work. Men who have the interests of the club 
at heart and are willing to make the organisation 
a success are needed. 


A new club officered by men who are prone to 
“‘Let George do it” is doomed to failure from the 
very beginning. The club’s first officers should 
be camera enthusiasts. Men of this type are the 
only ones who can assure success. If possible, 
too, the first officers should be men of some local 
importance. In this case, the club receives the 
benefit of the advertising-value of their names. 
On the other hand, no individual should be 
greater than the organisation; and, unless caution 
is used, there is the danger of the officers’ impor- 
tance overshadowing that of the club. This has 
occurred in many instances and the clubs have 
failed. When the individual employs the club 
as a means of self-aggrandisement the club’s 
tenure of existence is assured only so long as the 
individual can use the club to further his own 
interests. 

The personal acquaintance of the members will 
enable them to judge the prospective officers’ 
qualifications. If they are of the type which 
places self above all other considerations, the 
club will make no mistake in electing other men 
who, though perhaps not so well known locally, 
will not use the club to advance their own 
interests. 

(To be continued) 


Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 
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Chapter VIII—Trick-Work (continued) 


GAHEN projected, this will show us 
the actor who is to see the vision. 
Suddenly, a picture begins to form 
in the upper right corner of the 
screen. This takes form; and, as it 
does so, the details of the background fade until 
the vision is solid. It will be noticed that the 
character of the background does not affect 
this vision in any way whatever. When its 
purpose is served, the vision fades-out and 
simultaneously the background fades-in. 

The process of fading-out, reversing and fading- 
in is known as a lap-dissolve and has many uses 
besides that just mentioned. The action of the 
dissolve may be graphically illustrated by likening 
the diminishing light of the fade-out to a square 
stick which is tapered at one end. The super- 
imposed fade-in is like another stick whose 
tapered end is superimposed upon the taper of 
the other. The two tapers compensate and make 





a stick of uniform proportions. In like manner, 
the two fades compensate for each other and give 
us a film of uniform density except for those por- 
tions which were exposed to only one of the fades. 
Such portions will fade without regard to the rest 
of the film. So, in our example, the background 
of the vision-portion was exposed only to the 
fade-out and the vision was exposed only during 
the fade-in. Consequently, the background 
fades-out while the vision fades-in. Actors 
remain immobile so that their images during 
these two graduated exposures will exactly 
coincide. Otherwise we should have two ghost 
actors instead of one solid one. 

The lap-dissolve is also used to introduce 
characters in a miraculous manner. For exam- 
ple, suppose that a group were picnicking and 
a gnome suddenly took shape out of thin air, 
went through his action and dissolved away into 
nothing. This is quite simple. 
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The picnickers are seated about a _ lunch- 
cloth. One starts and listens, all turn toward 
a given point and remain as though listening. 
This is a plausible excuse to remain immobile 
or “freezing” as it is called. The camera fades- 
out. The film is rewound to the beginning of 
the fade and the gnome takes up his position 
in the field and the camera fades-in. Caution! 
During all of this time the actors freeze. When 
the fade-in is three-fourths done, general action 
is resumed and the action carried on. It will 
be noted that as there is no lap on the gnome 
himself that he carries on action throughout 
both fades, 7.e., fade-in and fade-out, to relieve 
the frozen aspect of the others. When the 
gnome’s action is complete, the camera fades- 
out, all other actors freeze, the camera is rewound, 


out, the film rewound and faded-in upon the 
boyhood-scene. In this case, as there is a total 
change of scene, no freezing is required. 

The lap is also used, although not often, in 
the above manner to connect the simultaneous 
occurrence of separated action. Thus the girl 
in prison sits hopeless, but the lap-dissolve shows 
us her lover working for her release; then a 
second lap dissolve takes us back to the girl. 

The introduction of a ghost whose nature 
cannot be mistaken is often demanded. This 
is possibly the most simple bit of trickery known. 
In this work the scene is photographed without 
the ghost. No masks or other manipulation 
is used. The scene .is straight photography. 
Then the ghost-actor is photographed upon this 
same film against a black background. The 











the gnome leaves the set, the fade-in is made 
and action resumed. 

At the first fade-out, the gnome’s position 
was vacant so the background fades-out, in 
the lap upon this the gnome fades-in. At 
first, he is a barely perceptible image while the 
background is heavy, as he grows stronger the 
background behind him grows light because 
of the single fade so the effect is that the gnome 
gathers substance. The fade-away is just the 
reverse. 

The lap-dissolve is also widely used in miracu- 
lous substitutions. Suppose that a statue is 
to be brought to life. The statue is photo- 
graphed and faded-out. Its position is marked, 
it is removed, the actress to be substituted is 
placed in the same position, the film rewound 
and a fade-in made. The effect is that of the 
statue losing definition, the features become 
vague and liquid and flow into living semblance, 
gather definition and a living woman stands 
where before was a statue of stone. Other such 
substitutions are made in like manner. 

The lap-dissolve is also used in visions. A 
man dreams of boyhood. Instead of the masked 
portion of the frame, the whole screen,,shifts 
and changes, and without darkening, the \scene 
from boyhood takes place and is shown. In 
this work, the scene of the dreamer is faded- 


effect is better if the ghost fades-in or out. 
When projected the ghost-figure appears, takes 
up action and disappears, but at all times his 
figure is transparent. This is because the back- 
ground was not blocked out by masking. 

At times, trickery is used for other purposes 
than to produce supernatural effects. One 
great point iseconomy. Glasswork has undoubt- 
edly saved producers millions of dollars, yet 
I doubt if it has ever been detected by any 
except professional people. Glasswork is the 
name given to that particular bit of trickery 
in which a large portion of the set is not actually 
constructed, but is painted upon a large plate of 
glass. 

A sheet of fine glass is set between standards 
at the proper height. This is set just in front 
of the camera-position. The set in use has been 
built up only as high as is necessary for action. 
All spires, and towers upon which no action 
takes place are built. Then an artist paints 
these upper works upon the glass sheet in a 
manner to exactly correspond with the actual 
set. When this is complete the camera is set 
up behind the glass and accurately adjusted 
so that the painting and the set exactly match. 
Then the scene is photographed in the usual 
way. When projected the towers will appear 
to be a part of the actual set. The battlements 
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towering in the background above the castle 
in Robin Hood were a fine example of glasswork. 
This is often used for the sake of economy. 

A similar device is the miniature. This 
may be a city, a train wreck, a flood or what- 
not. Its size will vary from a few inches to 
several feet but it will be an exact copy of the 
real scene on a small scale. Many trainwrecks 
are miniature works, as are floods, earthquakes 
and so forth. The Japanese earthquake films 
which appeared in our theaters a few days 
following the Japanese catastrophe were fine 
examples of miniature work. 

The introduction of figures into the miniature 
requires the most involved multiple exposure, 
so that a psychological trick is resorted to. 
Instead of this next to impossible trickery, 
close-up flashes are cut into the miniature- 
scene; and, as a result, the audience will go 
home and swear that figures were in the flood 
or wreck, so that it could not have been a min- 
iature. This trick so apparent to the observant 
student, is unknown to thousands of fans who 
have been fooled by it repeatedly. For sheer 
impudence it beats the three shell man. 

These miniatures are marvelous works of 
art. Regardless of expense and time, the details 
in so far as they may be visible upon the screen 
are exact duplicates of the original. They are 
made by skilled artists and I know of no more 
interesting thing to be seen about a studio than 
miniature work. 

Trickery which requires no finesse and which 
is effective is done by stopping the camera, 
inserting an object or actor and taking up the 
filming again. In this manner, actors or objects 
will suddenly appear or disappear as the case 
may be. This is a useful comedy effect, as 
an actor in danger merely disappears, to reappear 
in a different portion of the screen as the action 
may demand. This was a device used in old slap- 
stick comedy; but it was too crude to stand the test 
of everyday use, so that it is not often seen now. 

Among the older effects were those obtained 
by reversing the camera; but so many difficulties 
were encountered that this practice has been 
largely abandoned except for the supernatural 
effects. At one time it was largely used in 
straight production. 

We are all familiar with the old _ thriller, 
in which the heroine was bound and laid upon 
the railway. Then, just as the engine came 
thundering down upon her, the hero ran out 
to the cowcatcher and raised her in his arms 
as the engine came to a stop. This scene was a 
sure-fire thriller and was worked to death. 
The audiences of that day were so innocent and 
movies so new that the obvious evidences of 


trickery passed unnoticed. The deathknell of 
this form of thriller was sounded when some 
observant fan noticed that the smoke of the engine 
was flowing into the smokestack instead of from it! 

The effect was produced in this manner. 
The heroine was trussed up with ropes and 
placed in the arms of the hero who stood upon 
the cowcatcher. The cameraman began crank- 
ing backward, the engine crew ran backward 
and climbed into the cab, the engine started 
backward, the hero laid the girl upon the tracks 
and the engine backed away while the hero 
backed into the cab. Very simple is it not? 
But the smoke could not be reversed, hence the 
ultimate discovery. 

One beautiful application of this work was 
made in an Arabian Nights story. With reversed 
camera, smoke was shown pouring from a bottle, 
then by double exposure the face of some genie 
was made in the smoke. This was coupled to 
a straight film, made likewise. The effect was 
that of smoke pouring from a bottle, the genie 
head appeared; then, at command, the smoke 
re-entered the bottle. 

A comedy-effect is obtained by having a 
drunken man drop a flask while being photo- 
graphed in reverse. In projection the man 
will stare at fragments of the bottle upon the 
ground. The liquor will run to the fragments, 
they will reassemble and the restored bottle 
will fly through the air into the waiting hands 
of the actor. This has been used repeatedly in 
variations; but is yet a sure-fire laugh-producer. 

It is understood that trick-work has its place 
in studio-work; but you may wonder what place 
it has in commercial kinematography. In the 
first place, most of the good commercial men 
will eventually find their way to the studio; but 
also, a good bit of trickery will add immensely 
to any commercial film. It may be used to 
demonstrate hidden points of machinery, it 
may be used to get a laugh which is a great point 
in advertising-films. Get the audience to laugh 
with you and they are yours. Trickery is also 
used to attract attention through sheer novelty 
and for carrying home a slogan. If you are 
awake to the possibilities of your profession 
you will find that a bit of trickery is adaptable 
to about eighty per cent. of your films. In fact, 
is this not true of many branches of still photo- 
graphy? Are there not many amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers who resort to little 
‘tricks of the trade’’ to gain a cloud, subdue a 
highlight or lighten a shadow? 

I have not discussed either stop-motion or 
slow-motion, for their importance is such that 
these subjects demand a separate chapter. 

(To be continued) 
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Framing Photographs 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


FINE picture is never finished until 
it is framed. If one is privileged 
to inspect the work-rooms where 
frames are made, an idea may be 
Si had of the means employed in 
turning out perfected, machine-made frames. 
For the purposes of the home-worker, however, 
such an equipment is hardly feasible or necessary 
and yet, something can be done which should 
appeal to the camerist in search of new worlds. 
When so engaged some attention will necessarily 











working down the edges which had first been 
beveled. The wood used for the intermediate 
frame in the center, a 10x 12, and one of the 
8 x 10 was Spanish cedar, the kind used to make 
mothproof chests. It is a handsome wood with 
shades of red and yellow and streaks of white. 
Knots are also a characteristic. The others 
were made of oak, the 8 x 10 being about 34 of 
an inch wide but could be a little narrower if 
desired. Occasionally, a little strip of the same 
material attached in the form of a beading adds 





FIGURE 1 FRAMING PHOTOGRAPHS 


be given to accepted rules for mounting and 
framing and this will be helpful. There is always 
an interest associated with handicraft when one 
is at liberty to exercise skill and taste; and some 
find, also, a certain esthetic pleasure in wood- 
working of this nature. 

A brief explanation of the frames illustrated 
will serve to indicate a general plan. The 
framed portrait in the center is 614 x 81% inches 
and the oak-frame, a scant half-inch in width. 
The largest frame is 114-inches wide and accom- 
modates a 14x17 glass. This was made of 
Philippine mahogany, a coarse but straight 
grained wood, reddish in color. Although they 
do not show very plainly in the photograph, 
neat edges, with an inward curve, were formed 
by wrapping a pencil with sandpaper and so 
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to the effectiveness. This can be rounded or 
curved in the manner explained. The right- 
angle cut or rebate on the back of the frame to 
hold the glass, print and backing can be cut 
with a chisel. Two or three of the sample frames 
have been so made but I have found it somewhat 
easier and quite as satisfactory to prepare the 
material for the frame in two strips. One of 
these is made about 3/16 of an inch less in 
width and is bradded to the back flush with the 
outside edges, so forming the required rebate. 

It is now in order to cut and unite the corners. 
Some may be familiar with the form of mitre- 
box long in use before the dawn of the modern 
mitring machines. The diagram will show how 
a simple and efficient mitre-box is made. Before 
joining the three boards into a U-shaped trough 
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a perfect square is ruled on the bottom one that 
corresponds in dimensions with the width of 
this board. Perhaps more exactly two sides of 
the square are so drawn. When the two side 
pieces have been nailed on, vertical lines are 
drawn from the four corners of the penciled 
square by using a steel-square. Next we saw 
down carefully through these vertical lines, at 
an angle, of course, and the box is ready for use. 
It is more necessary to be exact when mitring 
four corners to be united into a frame than in the 
case of a single corner because any inaccuracy 
is four times multiplied. Still very satisfactory 
results may be had in the use of such a box. 
Measurements should be marked on the inside 
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FIGURE 2 MITRE BOX 


edges; and, if the rebate for the glass is 3/16 of 
an inch, then each length is cut double this 
amount or 34 of an inch less in length than the 
size of glass to be accommodated. Make certain 
that opposite sides of the frame are exactly the 
same length. 

There is involved some little knack in con- 
nection with joining the corners neatly. For 
the sort of frames we have under consideration 
about the best way is to clamp one side of the 
frame in a vise and hold the second piece in 
place while driving the nail. To avoid marring 
the wood, waste strips can be placed in the vise 
on each side. Two nails for each corner are 
driven in opposite directions and to avoid con- 
flict they should be started a little off center. 
It is an advantage, especially with hard wood, 
to first make a hole with an awl through one 
side of the corner where the nail starts. This 
ensures that the latter will be driven effectively 
in the right direction. The corners should, of 
course, be glued as well as nailed. 

Except for very large frames a satisfactory 
backing is the heavy cardboard from boxes 
which have been used for shipping-purposes. 


Paper-supply houses also carry this board in 
different weights. For small or narrow frames 
the backing is best fastened in the frame with 
pins instead of brads, these being less likely to 
damage the thin wood. A finishing touch is to 
paste black paper over the back to keep out dust 
and moisture. 

As to the finishing operations the hard woods 
and those of natural beauty require just a single 
coat of good, clear varnish to keep them looking 
fresh. A dull or satin finish, generally to be 
preferred, is explained in the directions accom- 
panying the varnish. If the high gloss of varnish 
is not desired, another way is to dilute the 
varnish with turpentine and, when applied, 
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this thinned varnish will usually sink into the 
wood instead of forming a coat on the surface. 
When dry, a slight sheen is then produced by 
rubbing lightly with a rough cloth. For soft 
woods or when the natural grain is not to be 
preserved there are excellent varnish stains and 
dyes on the market enabling one to produce 
almost any color-effect desired. Generally it 
is best to try these colors on a separate piece of 
the same wood before decorating the frame 
because the effect depends upon the nature of 
the wood. 

In such a manner one collects what might be 
called trophies more valued by the owner per- 
haps-than the ones made at the shop. The 
tendency to be avoided in this home-work, 
judging from experience, is towards over-elabo- 
ration. What is wanted is simplicity of design 
and quiet beauty that harmonises with and con- 
tributes to the subject framed but does not 
strive for first place. The principal reason for 
the frame and glass is protection for the print; 
but when properly handled it does serve to give 
a sense of completeness. 

The question of framing pictorial photographs 
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close-up or framing after they are mounted and 
so introducing a mat seems to some extent a 
matter of personal choice or perhaps a saving in 
first cost. One of our representative supply 
dealers frames them all close up for the window- 
display. The same pictures mounted, but 
unframed, also appear occasionally. Any way 
I'll leave the subject open. In “Photography 


and Fine Art” by Henry Turner Bailey, a chap- 
ter is devoted to mounting and framing, a refer- 
ence to which will greatly assist the reader, 
particularly with reference to mounting prints. 

Our purpose will be accomplished if the subject 
of frame-making has been presented in a manner 
most likely to compensate the camerist in 
pleasure and profit. 


The Ill-treatment of Lenses 


A. LOCKETT 


AHHEN one considers the elaborate 
trouble taken to ensure smoothness 
of surface and high polish in photo- 
graphic lenses, it is not a little 
: } surprising and regrettable to note 
the careless and haphazard treatment so fre- 
quently meted out to them. On a seaside quay, 
for instance, with sandy dust blowing strongly 
in and visibly whitening the clothes of bystanders, 
it is quite common to see both the practical 
worker and the enthusiastic amateur exposing 
on harbor and ships with their lenses left bare 
and unprotected for minutes at a time. A gritty 
deposit is inevitable and presently the lens needs 
wiping, which is done in the open with an 
almost equally sandy handkerchief, the effect 
being to abrade and dull the front surface. It 
is a pity that photographers cannot inspect that 
surface under a microscope, before and after 
the sanding and rubbing treatment. With a 
new or almost new lens the difference is instruc- 





tive. 

There is a simple and inexpensive safeguard 
against abrasion by grit, that seems to have 
escaped attention. It consists merely of a cap 
to fit on the lens, having a circular opening behind 
which is fixed a disc of glass—a similar arrange- 
ment, in fact, to the cap of an enlarger, save that 
the glass is colorless. The glass should be of 
good quality and free of defects. Two optically 
plane and parallel surfaces are theoretically 
desirable, though in an emergency this require- 
ment may be waived without any very serious 
detriment. Another advantage of a plain glass- 
cap is that one can use it to make a fairly accurate 
guess at focusing in a moist and steamy atmos- 
phere. Then, when the plateholder is inserted 
and the slide drawn, the cap can be removed 
sharply and an instantaneous exposure given 
before the lens itself has time to steam badly. 
When the glass gets scratched and dimmed 
with rough usage it can be replaced by a fresh 





one. The trifling trouble is well repaid by the 
improved condition of the lens. It is not, of 
course, suggested that the glass should be used 
except in rough or bad weather. A _before- 
lens orthochromatic screen obviously serves the 
same protective purpose, but cannot be employed 
in all conditions of light or with all plates. 

On no account should the inside of a camera 
be dusted with the lens in position, for that is 
a very efficient way of scratching the rear sur- 
face. Dusting, at best, is an evil invention, 
happily being fast superseded in the home by 
the vacuum cleaner. The photographic novice 
is promptly identifiable by the superfluous care 
with which he dusts and “‘polishes’’, or in reality 
de-polishes, both camera and lens inside and 
out, in every moment of spare time. Dust 
should be blown or drawn away, not wiped off, 
and never given a chance to collect beyond 
the stage amenable to such gentle treatment. 

Some photographers have curiously casual 
ways of storing lenses. It is not so very unusual 
to see valuable portrait-lenses stood upright 
on the floor in a damp, dusty corner of the 
studio, without even a cap on and cheek by 
jowl with some heavy iron article, such as an 
arc lamp stand or a retired head-rest. Instances 
have even been known of spare lenses kept in 
the darkroom, within reach of splashing chemicals 
and deleterious vapors. And strangely enough, 
such a photographer is often extremely fastidious 
about the polish and condition of his camera and 
plateholders, wraps them in velvet when not 
in use, and groans dismally at the first sign of 
a tiny dent or crack. 

Many people seem to fancy that glass does not 
deteriorate, and that water and a rag will remove 
any kind of deposit. Yet the daily observation 
of household glass-utensils ought to teach the 
fallacy of this idea. Comparison of new tum- 
blers, wine-glasses, mirrors, windows, etc., with 
those that have been some time in use will clearly 
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demonstrate the dulling, abrasion, rubbing down 
of formerly sharp edges, and often distinct change 
of color that takes place. Spots of obscure 
origin are also met with, eaten by some means 
into the surface, and irremovable. Now, gen- 
erally speaking, optical glass is softer and more 
readily injured than the cruder kinds used for 
domestic purposes, requiring in consequence far 
greater care and attention. 

Lenses call for almost as equable a temperature 
as any convalescent, neither too cold nor too 
hot; but the sun-cure, now widely advised as 
Nature’s universal remedy, is poison to the 
photographic objective. Except when focusing 
or exposing, it needs to be kept dark, like a 
dangerous secret, excessive light tending to 
discoloration, especially with some of the glasses 
used in modern anastigmats. Photographers in 
tropical and semitropical climates are tolerably 
well aware of this, but the warning is almost as 
applicable anywhere in bright weather. It is 
yet another argument for the consistent use of 
a hood in outdoor-work. Certain kinds of glass 
are specially affected by ultra-violet rays, which 
suggests the undesirability of leaving lenses 
uncovered in the vicinity of arc and mercury- 
vapor lamps. 

Heavy lenses may easily be injured by un- 
steady and inadequate support, as when using 
them on a fragile, or at least insufficiently strong 
camera-front, putting them on thin or ill-fitting 
lens-boards, or even fixing the flange with 
unsuitably tiny screws, or those that are cheaply 
made and have no proper grip. As a result, 
the flange or the tube may be strained, or the 
lens may possibly part company unexpectedly 
with the camera, which means a certainly 
unbeneficial and very likely fatal crash. It is 
seldom realised how great is the pull of a heavy 
lens away from the camera, due to inertia and 
gravity, when the studio-stand is suddenly drawn 
back, to get further from the sitter. If the 
screws are found to be loose, so that they con- 
tinue to move around when driven in flush, the 


flange should be. shifted without delay by turn- 
ing it slightly, stopping up the old holes with a 
mixture of fine sawdust and glue, or with plastic 
wood, and using carefully selected new brass- 
screws. A blackened cardboard lens-board, that 
favorite means for the temporary adaptation of 
a lens to an unaccustomed camera, should never 
be risked with any.but small, light objectives. 
Heavy lenses, in fact, undoubtedly ought to 
have some sort of strut, or a cantilever bracket, 
to uphold the tube and take most of the strain 
off the lens-board and flange. 

Another form of rough usage still occasionally 
met with, though getting rarer in these days 
of studied interchangeability, is a misguided 
endeavor to force a lens into a flange that it 
does not really fit, thereby perhaps doing much 
damage to the screw-threads of either or both. 
When the obstruction is evidently nothing but 
a slight tightness or a failure to start properly, 
a mere trace of powdered blacklead may help; 
but directly it is seen that actual discrepancy 
exists the attempt should at once be abandoned. 

Outdoor-workers are fond of carrying spare 
lenses in their pockets to guard against loss. 
This is a sure method of applying all kinds of 
undesirable friction and strain, besides dis- 
tributing dust and fluff on a liberal scale, some- 
times even inside the lens, though how it gets 
there may, like the fly in amber, give rise to 
wonder and speculation. Lenses should never 
be carried save in bags, cases or boxes, or 
within the camera. <A well-known worker used 
at one time to have a couple of pockets in his 
hat, capable of accommodating two or three 
lenses of modest size. This is by no means a 
bad idea, though not without several evident 
drawbacks. A better plan is to utilise a small 
knapsack or satchel, fitted with padded com- 
partments. Surely the photographer can devote 
as much attention to the storage and carriage of 
his most important implements as the sports 
devotee does to his yacht, motor-car, golf clubs, 
guns or tennis-rackets! The British Journal. 
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SUMMER-HAVEN 


L. J. CREEGAN 


HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Photography as a Hobby 


WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


grand American rush realise what 
a unique hobby photography offers 
in its dual aspect of pure recreation 
combined with intellectual study. 
It appears, along the comfortable groove of 
superficial thought, that all hobbies possess 
these two ideal advantages; but such is not the 
case. Golf, now such a popular American hobby, 
is purely recreative; but it can hardly be said 
that there is any intellectual characteristic to it. 
Tennis, horseback riding, shooting, hunting, 
fishing are the same as golf in this respect. 
Likewise the hobby of reading is intellectual 
study; but there is certainly no pure recreation 
attached to it. So with card-games, stamp- 
collecting, conversation, art-study. But in 
photography we can, on the one hand, wander 
through rich green fields, or gaze at the snow- 
covered mountains and wintry streets, or travel 
to enchanting countries, and in each of these 
pastimes photograph those scenes which happen 
to please our idle fancy. And if we are intuitively 
artistic these scenes which please our idle fancy 





will have worthy beauty; and, if we are not 
artistic by nature, they will have instead of 
beauty some interesting significance, otherwise 
we would not be drawn toward photography. 
Then, on the other hand, we may experiment 
with the hidden marvels of photographic chemis- 
try which undoubtedly exist in abundance and 
are only waiting to be discovered, or we may 
research on the fascinating development of 
photography as far back as the sixteenth century 
—the main principle going back as far as the 
Greeks—or we may compose scenes according 
to the divine dictates of our artistic talent. Hence, 
on the intellectual side of our hobby, we have 
science, literature, and art from which to choose 
for our enjoyment. 

These divisions naturally bring us to the 
unusually broad field of interests that are 
involved in the practice of this hobby and which 
makes it so engrossing to us when we once 
become interested. We can scarcely work long 
with lenses, angles of vision, lighting-effects, 
and colors without desiring to know something 
of optics, physics, chromatics, and mathematics; 
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we can scarcely compose a landscape or photo- 
graph an individual without developing our 
sense of art and human nature; and every once 
in a while in our work we come in contact with 
speculative science when such questions occur 
to us as, why is red a very mild color to a plate 
and a very violent one to the human eye and 
blue a very violent one to a plate and not so 
violent to the human eye or, why can’t there be 
some chemical that light will effect positively so 
that there will not have to be negatives? Another 
Elysian field, thick with the flowers of learning 
that photography throws open for us to roam 
through, is in the subjects we photograph. 
Here we learn a great deal more about life, and 
the things that make it up, than people who 
travel do; for our power of observation being 
constantly called into play is developed to a 
high degree. Whatever we photograph we 
unconsciously learn something about its color, 
habits, growth, peculiarities, nature, significance, 
and relation to other things. Thus, in photo- 
graphing a plant we come to know just where 
and in what conditions it grows, the time of year 
its flourishes, its color, texture, size, life, and what 
botanists use it for. In making landscapes we 
observe the effects of weather-conditions on the 
sky, the different kinds of clouds, how a bit of 
scenery stands out from the surrounding land- 
scape by being distinctly artistic and beautiful 
with its mass of shadows or its placement of trees 
or hills. In portraiture, after a little while, we 
cannot help learning what people’s facial expres- 
sions mean, which leads us to a knowledge of 
character, psychology, and human nature. 

We are all most certainly acquainted with the 
way the sciences and arts have become dependent 
on photography for their advancement in the 
last score of years. Hence, through this hobby 
we may reach astronomy, micrography, biology, 
botany, art, nature, criminology, the press, and, 
of course, the kinema. In point of fact, almost 
any institution may be reached through photo- 
graphy, since it seems to be applicable to anything 
in the universe. Sir Oliver Lodge and the little 
English girl have even tried it on spiritualism. 

Such are the innumerable branches of interest 
which make the hobby of photography such a 
fascinatingly enticing diversion; an entrancing 
labyrinth where we may wander through hundreds 
of endless, winding passages until we find one 
which just suits our predilections. 

And yet, this ideal virtue of photography as a 
hobby is apt to become a vice if we do not handle 
it the right way. We are very apt to become 
suddenly so interested that we are swept away 
with enthusiasm to investigate all the interests 
at once, with the inevitable result that we 


become tangled in a world of prolixities and the 
mind becomes distracted, so that we do many 
things fairly well and nothing very well. Then 
it ceases to be a hobby and becomes a bore. 
We do this not only with the greater interests, 
which I have just mentioned, but with the 
smaller interests in first beginning the hobby. 
Thus, we want to make bromoils, enlargements, 
retouch, make fine portraits, and try all the 
varieties of paper, films, and developers before 
we have mastered the simple process of develop- 
ing and printing. This is certainly very com- 
plimentary to the intelligence of those among 
us who want to do it; but we must remember 
that simplicity and order are essential to every 
trend of thought; and, if we try to find out too 
rapidly about things, we only end in failure and 
disappointment. This passion of seeking at 
once every interest in the hobby seizes only 
those persons of the mentally high-tensioned 
and intellectually curious temperament; those 
of the simple, steady temperament will go slower. 
We may take the hobby in either of two 
ways: we may be interested in it generally, or 
we may specialise. Some of us find pleasure in 
simply making our pictures, and developing and 
printing and enlarging them in a mild way we 
have become used to, but never going very 
deeply into any part. Others of us take a deeper 
interest by gradually studying all methods and 
then selecting one which particularly attracts us, 
work until we become expert at it. This last 
way is the most popular among us I believe. 
It is to be observed that in both cases we avoid 
becoming confused. In the first case, our object 
is to produce good pictures and not to discover 
all kinds of ways to produce them. In special- 
ising we may be drawn into the chemistry and 
hunt for new developers and watch their effects, 
we may be an artist and make beautiful land- 
scapes on bromoils, we may be a scientist and 
photograph microscopic objects, or we may be 
unusually expert at enlarging, inventing photo- 
graphic appliances, or writing about the hobby 
we enjoy. But whatever we take up in this 
hobby we know that neither time, weather, 
nor place can interfere, for its departments are 
adapted to indoors and outdoors, night and 
day, and now they have a whole developing-and- 
printing arrangement in a suitcase so that we 
can work on any part of the earth we happen 
to be. 
[We believe that this article refreshes our minds 
as to the value of photography as a hobby and 
points out some opportunities which we may 
have overlooked. Then, too, we must remem- 
ber that there are many new readers who need 
such good suggestions. Epiror] 
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Official Photograph, U.S. Army Air Service Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


TWIN LAKE, JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 
CAPTAIN A. W. STEVENS 
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Concerning Definition 





J. RONSON HALL 


MQRGUMENTS concerning the rela- 
A tive depth of focus, depth of 
definition, and depth of field of 
different lenses, are not uncommon 
among amateur and _ professional 
photographers; and, although these things can 
be stated definitely in optical formule, con- 
flicting opinions can always be found. The 
difference between the definition of short and 
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FIGURE 1 


long-focus lenses is the principal stumbling- 
block. This is something which can be clearly 
explained with diagrams; but first, can we dis- 
tinguish between the ambiguous terms, depth 
of focus, depth of field, and depth of definition? 

Depth of definition and depth of focus are 
usually taken to mean the number of planes in 
front of the lens, which can be imaged sharply 
at one and the same time. Depth of field is 
supposed to mean the extent of variation possible 
in the focal length, by racking in and out, without 


Let BL be the 3-inch lens converging similar 
rays to meet at C. It is plain that the angles 
ADL and BCL are equal, therefore the same 
linear movement at the focal plane will be 
possible in each case, without exceeding the 
distance which gives the 1/96-inch standard. 
In other words, each lens has the same depth 
of field. But that is not all. A racking in or out 
of 1/32-inch, or a total movement of 1/16-inch 
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is possible in each case. 1/16-inch is a greater 
allowance with the 3-inch lens as Figure 2 will 
show. In Figure 2 each lens is converging light 
from its “‘life-size’” distance. With AL this is 
12 inches away. With BL it is 6 inches away. 
The light will be converged to meet at D and C 
respectively. Still the angles ADL and BCL 
are equal and each lens has the same depth of 
field. However, in each case this is greater than 
when working at infinity, as the angles are more 
acute. The F/value is actually reduced. The 
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FIGURE 2 


going outside some given standard of sharpness. 
Whether these views are universal or not, they 
will serve for my present purpose, although it 
is a pity that more definite terms are not in 
general use and agreement. 

Here is an easy theoretical comparison between 
two lenses of 6-inches and 3-inches focal length, 
both working at F/3. Let us take as the desired 
standard of sharpness, the very convenient one 
of 1/96-inch to the point. In Figure 1 let AL be 
the 6-inch lens. Light from a distant source 
will be converged to meet at D, six inches away. 





J. RONSON HALL 


allowance of movement of the focal-plane by 
racking is now 1/16-inch either way or 1/8-inch 
altogether. 

Now consider Figures 1 and 2 together. AL 
has covered within the prescribed limit of sharp- 
ness, from infinity to a plane 12 inches off, with 
a racking-movement of 6 inches. BL has covered 
from infinity to a plane 6 inches off, with a 
racking-movement of only 3 inches. (BL has 
covered a greater number of planes with half the 
linear movement.) Taking the average free 
movement as 3/32-inches in each case, the focal 
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length of AL has had to be moved along 64 times 
its depth of field. BL has had to be moved along 
only 32 times. Therefore one might approxi- 
mately say that BL has twice the depth of focus 
that AL has, both working at the same F/ 
aperture. 


FIGURES 3 AND 4 


Figures 3 and 4 deal with another aspect of 
the question. Here are two lenses of the same 
linear diameter but not of the same F/ value. 
LA is a 83-inch lens of 1-inch aperture (F/3). 
LB is a 6-inch lens of 1-inch aperture (F/6). 
In Figure 3 the angle LCA represents the con- 
vergence of light from infinity. LDA is the cone 
from a plane 12 inches off. Figure 4 shows the 
same situations with a 6-inch lens. The field 
at C, Figure 3, is 1/16-inch deep altogether. 
At D it is 1/12-inch. Approximate average, 
1/14-inch. But this happens to be 1/14 of the 
whole movement necessary to cover from in- 


finity to the plane 12 inches away. In Figure 4 
there is 1/8-inch depth of field at C and 1/4-inch 
at D, average 3/16-inch or 1/32 of the 6 inches 
shift necessary to cover the same distance. In 
short, the 3-inch lens at 1-inch aperture, has 
twice the depth of focus or depth of definition 
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possessed by the 6-inch lens of 1-inch aperture, 
although the latter has the greater depth of 
field. An actual example of this is the Dallmeyer 
Pentac F/2.9, which with a linear aperture of 
roughly l-inch has depth of focus equivalent to 
that of a 6-inch lens at F/11.5. 

In conclusion, this is not written purely in 
favor of short-focus lenses. The writer prefers 
long focus at big aperture with sharpness, not 
too acute, in one plane only, wherever the nature 
of his work will permit. The above is merely an 
attempt to simplify a few facts and to offer sug- 
gestions that may be of service. 


Pictorial Photography from Airplanes 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


a/Y recent experiences while on active 
military duty at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, IIll., have led me to feel 
/ very sure that within the next ten 

a3) years pictorial photographers will 
resort to aérial photography for some of their 
subject-material. It was my privilege to make 
several flights and to cover considerable territory 
while being instructed in the use of the Fairchild 
K-3 and other aérial cameras for oblique and 
vertical photographs. I made pictures at altitudes 
from a few hundred feet to ten thousand feet; 
and, by practical experience with aérial cameras, 
I am led to see the possibilities in the future. 
To be sure, the splendid work of Captain A. W. 
Stevens, U.S. Air Service, is evidence enough 
that beautiful pictorial work may be done; but 





I have reference more especially to the average 
civilian pictorialist who will grasp the oppor- 
tunities which now lie dormant in aérial photo- 
graphy. 

In an early issue, I shall try to tell of my first 
introduction to flying and aérial photography. 
It will be just a simple account of my experiences, 
sensations and photographic efforts in the air. 
Let me say that if all my readers could have 
witnessed one cloud-panorama which I saw at 
an altitude of about six thousand feet, they 
would share my confidence in the future of 
pictorial photography from airplanes. Perhaps, 
after reading my report, many readers will lose 
their possible fear of the airplane and the physical 
effects of making pictures at one hundred miles 
an hour. 
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Pictureless Homes 

HE present change in the appreciation of 

art, which has already seriously affected 
the sale of good pictures, has created a sit- 
uation that would seem to demand _ the 
most thoughtful consideration of every person 
who is interested in fine pictures—either in 
selling or producing them. This brings us to 
the kindred subject of pictureless homes, which 
means that the new house or the new apartment 
is designed to be without pictures. The wall 
of every room of these modern homes—parlor, 
living-room, reception-hall and dining-room is 
to be absolutely bare! Instead of being adorned 
with paintings or enlarged photographs, or even 
decorated in the manner of the ancient Pom- 
peians, the walls of the ultra-modern house or 
apartment are given a new  surface—tinted, 
stippled, mottled or stuccoed, according to the 
fancy of the architect, interior decorator, or 
whoever is responsible for the innovation. Some- 
times, too, the wainscoting is carried quite 
high, and there is not sufficient space above it 
in which to hang pictures. The contents of the 
apartment would need to be exceedingly attrac- 
tive and in good taste, to reconcile the occupants 
and visiting friends to the absence of pictures. 
But do fine draperies, furniture and rugs com- 
pensate for plain, unadorned walls? Do these 
large, plain surfaces satisfactorily take the place 
of treasured mementos and inspiring themes 
in the form of attractive pictures? It must 
leave a void in the hearts and minds of these 
people that is difficult to fill. Then, too, if 
they are persons of education and refinement, 
they must miss objects that mark one of their 
accomplishments, namely, the ability to create 
beautiful pictures, paintings or pictorial photo- 
graphs, of the kind that engages the attention 
of visitors who, themselves, are picture-lovers 
and creative artists, and able to appreciate and 
enjoy the artistic efforts of others. And yet 
many persons who own fine pictures will not 
hesitate to admit that their cherished works of 
art attract little or no attention from the average 
visitor. Instead of admiring genuinely artistic 
pictures, and discussing their merits and their 
history, preference is readily given to a game of 
cards, a little music, or to idle and _ profitless 
conversation. Notwithstanding, the owner finds 
them a constant source of joy and satisfaction. 





On the other hand—and “pity ’tis ’tis true” — 
there are persons whose taste for pictures and 
other art-objects is crude or undeveloped. When 
they choose to live in an abode designed to elim- 
inate pictures, they ought to be thankful that 
their bare walls are likely to give less offense 
to the discriminating visitor than their absent, 
wretched pictures—reminders of their ignorance 
in matters of art. Nevertheless, in all kindness 
let it be said that the impecunious man—he 
who has had no opportunity to cultivate his 
mind along artistic lines, is to be commended 
for having in his home pictures that appeal to 
him, even if they do not reach a high artistic 
standard. Shakespeare is right when he says that 

“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils.” 


And when the great poet said this, he must have 
meant to include art or love of pictures. 

As the number of pictureless homes is on the 
increase—by reason of the prevailing fad of 
forbidding walls—it behooves the workers in 
pictorial photography to use their influence to 
prevent the spread of this unrighteous and 
insidious innovation. There should be protests 
in the form of open letters to the newspapers, 
articles in popular magazines, and public lectures 
at camera-clubs by prominent photographers, 
professional and amateur. It will not do to 
permit the unfeeling architect or selfish decorator 
to curtail the people’s enjoyment of art in the 
home, or the production of artistic pictures, 
whether paintings or photographs. 

Here, then, is an unusual opportunity for the 
painter and the artistic photographer to meet 
on common ground, and to co-operate in arrest- 
ing a movement that is proving a serious detri- 
ment to both. The painter of really good pic- 
tures is already feeling the results of the picture- 
dealer’s preference for meretricious, ultra-modern 
daubs. He is anxious for the future of his 
bread-winning activity, and he may well be. 


& 


When Goethe said, “Die Kunst geht nach 
Brod,” or Art goes abegging, he referred to 
painting and sculpture. He lived in a period 
when many a true artist found it difficult to 
make both ends meet. Let us try to avert 
similar times. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed June 30, 1925 


First Prize: J. Herbert Saunders 

Second Prize: Dorothy Jarvis 

Third Prize: Walter Rutherford 

Honorable Mention: A. R. Brown; E. H. Brown; 

K. A. Butka; A. Caskey; Miss G. Finnie; Allen Fraser; 
S. Beng Guatt; Joseph Hamersky; Nicholas Haz; S. 
Hirano; Hiroma Kira; Edgar L. Kline; William Lud- 
lum; D. O. Macko; L. McKissick; M. J. Osaki; Melvin 
Parrish; Michael J. Pecora; Chas. T. Ramsden; Henry 
T. Sill; Burton Slade, Jr.; Edgar S. Smith; Kenneth D. 
Smith; Maurice Smith; Vincent W. Stelcik; Ralph R. 
Weddell; Alfred K. H. Wong; Wm. O. Yates. 


a 


Subjects for Competition—1925 
“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.”’ Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.’’ Closes June 30. 
“Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 
‘*Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.’ Closes September 30. 
‘‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes October 31. 
‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 











J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


AFFECTION 
FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 











MOTHER AND CHILDREN 


DOROTHY JARVIS 


SECOND PRIZE—-MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Advanced Competition 


“AFFECTION ’, by J. Herbert Saunders, awarded the 
first prize in the “Miscellaneous” competition, excels 
by beauty of conception, simplicity of pictorial design, 
spontaneity of expression and photographic exc llence. 
The emotional feeling is as well simulated here as in 
similar cases by masters of the brush. The kiss is 
bestowed in a quiet, girlish manner and the recipient 
of the honor looks truthfully abashed and speechless. 
The contrast between the two children, in its quiet 
restraint, is delightfully expressed. A difference is also 
shown in the manner of the children’s dress—the girl's 
being of a decorative pattern, and that of the boy a 
severely simple sort. The matter of more space at 
the bottom is debatable. As for myself, I would not 
object if one inch or so were added—accomplished by 
making a smaller image. This would bring the heads 
of the little models higher up in the picture-area and 
enhance the present quality of the composition. The 
manner of illumination shows the technical experience 
of the artist which, together with the pleasingly char- 
acteristic quality of definition, constitutes his style or 


individuality as one of the most successful of English 
genre-workers. 

Data: Made in Leeds, England; July afternoon; 
diffused sunlight; 3144x414 Graflex; 5!4-inch Aldis 
lens; stop, F/6; 1/20 second; Primo Film; Metol; 
enlarged on Kodak Royal Cream Bromide. 

In her family-group, “Mother and Children’, 
Dorothy Jarvis has shown the result of natural ability, 
study and experience. Her growth as an interpretative 
and executive artist, during the few years that she has 
taken up photographic portraiture as a profession, has 
been rapid and firm, so that she now occupies a position 
in the front rank of women-photographers. Her 
present portrait-group is engaging by reason of its 
expression of unity, the skilful control, by lighting, of 
elements likely to become too assertive as highlights— 
hands, limbs and dresses—and the pleasing arrange- 
ment of the figures, forming a pyramidal composition 
that is not strained or forced. The feeling of motherly 
tenderness and affection is also well interpreted. 

Made in the studio, Brookline, Mass.; June, 10 A.m.; 
light from windows; 5x 7 Graflex; 1114-inch Wollen- 
sak Verito; stop at F/6; 1 second; Eastman Portrait 
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THE FOREST FIRE 


WALTER RUTHERFORD 


THIRD PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Film Super-Speed; Activol; print, Velours Buff Plati- 
num Mat. 

Walter Rutherford, as an aviator, and with his quick, 
artistic perception, is able to obtain pictures consider- 
ably out of the ordinary. Here, he has given us a 
comprehensive view of a raging forest-fire, such as can 
be had only from a position above terra firma. He 
adroitly directed his camera—not of the large special 
type, but a Graflex—so as to include the towns or 
settlements seemingly in the path of the fire. Having 
a cream-colored surface, the enlarged photograph 
possessed a pleasing tone impossible to reproduce here. 
This tonal quality contributed much to the beauty 
of the print, and enhanced its pictorial appearance. 

Data: Made from a flying boat over the Mistassini 
River, north of Lac St. Jean, northern Quebec, while 
on a photographic patrol, in 1921; May, 11 a.m.; bright 
sunlight; 4x5 Auto. R. B. Graflex; 81-inch Carl 
Zeiss Tessar Ic; at F/4.5; instantaneous; W. & W. 
Panchromatic; pyro-soda; enlarged on Wellington 
Cream Crayon Bromide Rough; toned. 

. Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Paintings as Object-Lessons 


Unvrer the caption, “Photography and Painting”’, 
in our August issue, I suggested that the pictorial 
worker, passing through Boston, visit the summer- 
exhibition of the Boston Art Club, and see how the 
modern artist upholds the best traditions of pictorial 
composition, and also how he falls short in this respect. 
To- be sure, many present-day artists maintain that 
pictorial composition is not essential to good art, and 


that a true work of art should be devoid of clarity in 
artistic expression and thematic intent. The aim of 
the painter is to leave the beholder in doubt as to the 
meaning of a picture, they contend; for it would be 
degrading if his work should have an obvious story- 
telling quality. Be that as it may, his pictures are 
exhibited obviously to be enjoyed by the multitude, 
which has the right to like them or not—to admire, 
praise or disapprove. In the above-mentioned col- 
lection of paintings, exclusively by members of the 
Boston Art Club, there are many which appeal to the 
beholder’s* sense of beauty. They charm, uplift, 
exalt. One feels the better for having understood the 
artist's loving message. The student will at once 
appreciate the dignity and simplicity of the artist's 
chosen theme, its delightful interpretation and _ its 
technical excellence. The pictures that gave me the 
most pleasure were, “Mount Monadnock, N.H.”, by 
Woodward, the most poetic interpretation of this 
well-known peak I remember ever to have seen, and 
which occupies the place of honor in the exhibition; 
“Pond and Vista”, Hatfield; “Doorway in Sunlight”’, 
G “Hillside in Ukrainia”, Pavlosky; ‘“Winter- 
Wilder; “‘Buttressed Cliffs”, Schneider; 
“Winter-Twilight’’, Closson; “Maritime Alps”, Gen- 
drot; “Street in Winter”, Aldrich; ‘The Catskills’, 
Perera; “Girl with Book”, Moore; “Self-Portrait”, 
Comins; “Portrait”, Burdick; “Bright Day on the 
Pacific’, Kingsbury; “The Artist”, Cosimini, and 
“Portrait”, Hohl. 

There are also pictures that offend by a design 
of strongly divided interest, or one of a distracting 
character so disconcerting that the eye vainly tries 
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to find a quiet resting-place. There are flower- 
pieces, of which the pattern is so bewildering in 
promiscuous, variegated spots of color as seemingly 
to warrant the designation, “‘color-jazz’, facetiously 
applied by a critica] visitor. There are other instances 
where the absence of unity and harmony betray the 
violation or ignorance of the rules of pictorial com- 
position, and present object-lessons to the art- 
student of what not to do in painting or in pictorial 
photography. Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Calculating Angle of View 


I RECENTLY had occasion to calculate some angles of 
view embraced by some lenses I had for testing, writes 
Godfrey Wilson in The British Journal, and although 
the tables found in most books of reference, notably 
the “B. J. Almanac,” gave me certain figures they 
appeared not to be precise enough for my requirements. 
The orthodox tables (“B. J. A.,” 1925, pp. 495 and 
502) do not appear to be in complete agreement. What 
slight differences there are, however, are of no particular 
moment, since the angles given are near enough for all 
practical purposes. 

There may, indeed, be no errors; for I am not a 
qualified mathematician, and the differences in the 
results I get by rather primitive summing may be due 
to wrong methods of calculating. At the same time, 
I wanted a method which would give me degrees for 
diagonal, horizontal, and vertical picture-areas, and 
these angles no ready reference-table gave me. 

There is, of course, the diagrammatic or protractor 
system of finding view-angles, a system so well de- 
scribed and illustrated on page 40 of Lockett’s “Camera 
Lenses”, and probably in many other places as well, 
but even this plan of measuring did not meet my 
needs, a purely arithmetical method being more to my 
liking. 

Inquiries made in a circle of mathematical friends 
(mainly non-photographic) interested in optics, have 
brought to light a method of calculating view-angles, 
a system which may or may not be new to photo- 
graphers; at any rate I can find no trace of it, or of 
anything like it in any works of reference. 

At first sight, the system appears to be unduly elab- 
orate, and equivalent to the proverbial use of a steam 
hammer to crack nuts; but the elaborateness is its 
strong point, as the simple calculation of fractions the 
system calls for enables one to calculate for lenses of 
any foci and plates of any size—diagonal, horizontal, 
or vertical. 

One must of course know the exact focus of a lens 
before the angle it includes can be ascertained, and 
assuming the focus is known the rest is fairly easy. 
The rules are:— 

(1) Double the focus of the lens. Then 

(2) Find the circumference of the circle of this dia- 
meter, which may be done by multiplying the double 
focal length by 31/7. Next 

(3) Divide 360 by the number obtained (double focus 
x 31/7) and you will get the number of degrees per 
inch of plate. 

(4) Multiply the number (per inch) by the diagonal, 
horizontal, or vertical measurement of the plate the 
lens is used for and you will get the number of degrees 
included by the lens upon the plate—diagonally, hori- 
zontally, or vertically as the case may be. 

Example: What are the angles included by a lens of 
41% ins. focus on a 314 in. by 21% in. plate, diagonally, 
horizontally and vertically? The lens focus (4!) 
doubled gives us 9, which multiplied by 31% gives a 
total of 28 2/7; then 360-28 2/7=128/11. As stated 
above this 128/11 is the angle per inch. The diagonal 


of a 314 in. x 2% in. plate (or film picture) is 43/10 
and 43/10 x 128/11 tells us that the angle diagonally 
is 548/11 deg.; while the horizontal base angle (314 x 
128/11) is 446/11, and the vertical (24% x 128/11) 
319/11 deg. 

The protractor method of measuring also gives the 
same results; but according to the Woodman tables 
the result according to my reckoning would be 51 
which, I suppose, is the diagonal angle. The table 
on p. 502 of the “B. J. A.” appears to be accurate 
enough, for according to it a 414 in. focus lens on a 3144 
in. x 24% in. plate embraces an angle (horizontally) of 
40 deg., but this table makes an allowance for the 
rebate-mark one usually gets upon plates. The 
advantage of the newer method I have given, however, 
is that any lens and picture-area may be calculated. 


Pre-Judging the Picture 


A pirricuLtty which faces both industrial and 
pictorial photographers is the correct gauging of the 
composition of a photograph before exposing the plate 
or film. A really accurate idea cannot be got from the 
reversed image on an ordinary focusing-screen; small 
finders of any type are not efficient guides for judging 
the composition; and large direct-vision finders, though 
offering some advantage, are not perfect because they 
do not hide the outside view. The reflex is the best 
medium, but is not the best type of camera for work 
which needs to be tackled from a high viewpoint, and 
in industrial photography, at least, the high viewpoint 
is very often essential. 

A handy guide for use with a single focal length is 
sasily made from ticket-board or even thick paper, 
taking something like the form of the sliding-cover of a 
matchbox, but having dimensions in proportion to 
those of the camera, the distance between the open 
ends corresponding with the focal length. Thus, a 
camera taking a 4 by 6 plate using a 6-inch lens, would 
be supplemented by a gadget measuring 3 by 2 by 3. 
Held to the eye, this would show clearly just what 
would appear on the plate were the camera to take its 
position, all extraneous view being cut out. 

This little aid can be so made that it will collapse 
and slip into the pocket, and by carrying it about when 
not out for photographs, possible views for future 
attention can be promptly judged. But it has the 
disadvantage of assisting only one focal length of lens 
to any one plate-size. To cover an outfit carrying a 
battery of focal lengths, the gadget would need making 
in telescopic sections and scaling off, and some might 
find the job well worth the trouble. When, however, 
the camera is on the spot, there is a simpler method. 
It is to remove the lens after brief focusing, reverse the 
camera by revolving on the tripod, remove the screen, 
and view the proposed study through the hole in the 
lens-panel, keeping the eye steady and in the center 
of the hole. While this may deceive slightly as to the 
actual margin, it readily admits judgment of the 
various salient features of the picture and their pro- 
portions and relative positions, and the operation will, 
at times, result in a hasty move to a different stand- 
point. 

With nothing but the usual screen to work by and 
when the judgment is formed from a weakened and 
reversed image, results must occasionally at least 
suffer the after-treatment of trimming down to improve 
balance and composition. Although this need not 
affect the one who intends his prints purely for pictorial 
purposes, or his negatives for enlarging it is a distinct 
failing when a standard-size contact print is wanted 
from a standard-size negative. 

Tuermit in The British Journal. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 











THE RUINED ABBEY 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes October 31, 1925 


AGAIN we are to have a competition devoted to 
miscellaneous subjects and again the jury will face a 
difficult task to decide upon the prize-winners because 
of the great variety of subject-material. I wonder 
whether or not my readers have any conception of 
what it means to have over one hundred prints— 
composed of marines, landscapes, portraits, genres, 
speed-pictures, interiors, architectural subjects, airplane 
views and other subjects—and be expected to select 
five prizes, each of which may be of a different subject. 
Yes, the jury has a difficult task, and we should all try 
to be very patient with its members. 

It is not necessary for me to point out that pictures 
of any good subject are eligible, provided they display 
a sincere attempt to have good composition and tech- 
nique.; This competition coming, as it does, at the 


Rone ee 


WARREN R. LAITY 


end of the vacation-season should enable a large number 
of readers to find suitable material from among pictures 
made during the summer. As always, originality of 
theme and treatment will appeal to the jury. However, 
it is not desired to encourage any straining after pic- 
torial jazz-effects. In short, it is hoped that this 
competition will encourage a sincere effort along 
artistic lines which always have made and always will 
make their appeal to simplicity and truth. To be sure, 
we all will look at the startling and the extreme, whether 
it be in fashions or in photography; but, after all, it 
is the simple, truthful pictorial story which really holds 
the attention and grips the heart. We should aim to 
make pictures to live with rather than just to look at. 

As this competition gives free reign to subject- 
material, it will be of interest to all to see how our 
friends use this freedom and what they elect to do 
with it. For this reason a miscellaneous competition 
is of interest and value. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MaaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed June 30, 1925 
First Prize: L. G. Wells 
Second Prize: N. S. Chunekar 
Honorable Mention: James Bell; Paul Douglas; 
Arthur Knapp; Paul L. Miller; Miss Doris E. Wright. 


The Beginner and the Pictorial Harvest 


SEVERAL thousand years ago a man who knew 
human nature better than most of us do today said 
something about sowing and reaping. He pointed out 
that as a man sows, so will he reap. In short, he 
showed that it is not possible to plant bad seed and 
expect a good harvest. Applying this fundamental 
truth to the beginner and photography, we cannot 
fail to note that the parable of years ago does function 
in this day and time, often with telling effect. If the 
beginner made no effort to master his camera in the 
spring and would accept no suggestions from the 
dealer who sold him the camera, then the beginner 
cannot very well expect a bountiful photographic 
harvest. 

Let me try to make my point clear. Let us assume 
that early in June a well-to-do business-man plans to 
make a trip to Europe. A friend of his is a member 
of a camera club, and to him the business-man turns 
for suggestions as to the best type of camera for him 
to take on the trip. The camera club member goes 
over the matter carefully and suggests a folding roll- 
film camera with an anastigmat lens and shutter. 
They go to a dealer and purchase the camera, and our 
business-man has joined the ranks of the beginners in 
photography. Now, our business-man is a bit inclined 
to resent the many suggestions which his friend offers 
and, finally, takes the position that he has brains 
enough to master such a simple thing as a pocket- 
camera. When he goes to the dealer to buy his stock 
of films for the trip, he gives the kindly suggestions of 
the dealer a cool reception and mutters something to 
the effect that, “they must think I’m lacking in ordi- 
nary intelligence; why, I’m a college graduate and 
head of a large manufacturing-plant and know more 
about machinery than they'll ever know.” Our 
business-friend goes on his trip, and day by day the 
rolls of film accumulate. He has no time to have any 
rolls developed en route, so that he does not know 
whether he is giving the correct exposure or not; 
neither does he know whether he is focusing correctly 
and composing his pictures attractively. At length, 
he arrives at home, takes the rolls to the dealer to 
be developed and printed. A few days later he calls 
to garner his pictorial harvest. He is chagrined to 
find that nearly sixty per cent. of his pictures are not 
worth the printing. The handsome, gold-stamped 
album which he had made especially to hold his pictorial 
record of the trip will have many blank pages. Of 
course, he blames his friend for suggesting that make 
of camera; he accuses the dealer of selling him old films 
and doing poor photo-finishing, and ends by consign- 
ing all things photographic to utter oblivion. In due 
time, he reasons the thing out and realises that had 
he listened to his friend and the dealer, and had he 
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EVIDENCE OF JUNE 
FIRST 


mastered his camera as they urged him to do, he would 
have that gold-stamped album well filled with beautiful 
pictures which would be a permanent record and a 
pleasure for years to come. Had he sowed intelligently 
he would have reaped bountifully, pictorially and other- 
wise. 

It is to be hoped that my readers will garner their 
pictorial harvest with pleasure and profit. To be sure, 
they will have made some mistakes; but as they sit 
around the living-room table and look over the pictures 
that were made this past vacation-season, may they 
smile with happiness and satisfaction as this or that 
familiar scene or face appears before them. From the 
letters that I have received, and the pictures which 
have reached my desk from all parts of this country 
and Canada, I believe that the summer of 1925 saw a 
step in advance in the general improvement of amateur 
photography. Not in many years have there been so 
many different types of good cameras available and 
not in years has photography received so much attention 
in magazines and newspapers. In conclusion, let me 
urge all those who may read these lines to look forward 
to the pleasures of photography this winter and keep 
the camera off that top shelf where moths, rust and 


dust may destroy it. A. 2: Seer. 


L. G. WELLS 


PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


JUNE roses form the theme of Mr. Wells’s effort 
shown on this page. The two flowers are well grouped 
and, what is often badly done, well lighted. The 
camerist displayed good judgment when he selected, 
as a receptacle, a vase of a light color—neither white, 
nor black or nearly so. The gradations are not what 
they should be, although a 5-time filter was used. I 
fear that the exposure, one-fifteenth second, was 
inadequate to get those delicate nuances—a term 
one of our discriminating contributors is fond of. The 
one outstanding flaw in the composition is the dark 
rose-leaf which asserts itself so boldly. With a tech- 
nique intelligently applied, it would have assumed its 
correct tonal value—a dark gray, and in that case it 
would have appeared as a pleasing feature of the 
composition. 

Data: Made indoors; light from direct western sun; 
3 p.m.; Ica Reflex camera; Zeiss F/4.5 lens; Zeiss 5- 
time filter; Eastman Film Pack; tank-developed; 
F. P. D. powders; enlarged on Velours Black Platinum 
Mat; nepera solution. 

“Reflections” is one of the most pleasing efforts 
entered in this competition. It is an attractive archi- 
tectural subject, treated in artistic fashion. The 
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reflections are not mirrorlike, but, indicated conserva- 
tively, they are agreeably visible against a watery- 
surface. The main building judiciously occupies the 
right section of the picture-area and is. balanced quietly 
and naturally by a secondary structure—all united 
and appearing as w whole. The data do not supply 
any information regarding this interesting and pic- 
turesque group of buildings. 

Data: Made in India; May 8, 1925; 10 a.m.; 3A 
Kodak; B. & L. lens; F/8; 1/100 second; Agfa roll- 
film; Rodinal; Velox contact-print. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


In Defense of Design 


Desien is a kind of exaggerated philosophy; and, 
therefore, its function may be expected to be more one of 


rather a poor joke for the artist. We may almost 
imagine him looking with contempt on his picture 
after the critic has diligently traced for him the leading 
lines of the pattern of which he was previously unaware, 
and of which, as he would say, he was quite innocent. 

A well-marked pattern is not the delight of everyone, 
but neither is a carefully recorded emotion. Design is 
for the Jane Austens of photography; in the others, lives 
the intoxicating spirit of Junius. And yet can it be seen 
how closely related are these two schools of artists. 
Junius’ sentences were rich, but still they were sen- 
tences: and there may be gorgeous passages in the 
artist’s picture, but still they are, in spite of the artist, 
passages in a design. 

It is no accident that an artist may, in his picture, 
indulge his passion for neatness: it is not by mere 
chance, nor by the cunning device of an artist, that 





REFLECTIONS 


N. S. CHUNEKAR 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


utility than of emotion. It is the best kind of philosophy; 
for all useful philosophy is exaggerated, otherwise it 
would be scarcely a philosophy, and certainly not 
useful. 

Design, by some strange failing of the powers of 
appreciation, is rarely given its full measure of respect; 
and even the artist sometimes treats it as an underling. 
We look coldly upon a well-marked pattern in a picture, 
almost as if we had discovered an affectation in the 
artist; and the kindest thing we find ourselves able to 
say about it is that it is “‘too good to be true.” 

This inverted opinion of design, when it is held by 
the artist, need not necessarily affect his pictures— 
probably it does not—but it must strongly influence 
his attitude towards the critic; and the old joke about 
the critic finding a stronger composition in the picture 
than the artist ever dreamed of must often become 


we are able to trace beautiful and powerful lines in a 
picture, which sweep through all the subordinate points 
of interest and emphasis, and rush headlong to some 
place of climax, whence issues the spirit of finality and 
satisfaction. 

These things are only a witness to the design which 
is inherent in everything, and of which everything is a 
part; and the picture which we are pleased to call 
decorative, because the artist has emphasised the 
pattern in it, is not merely artificial, except in the sense 
that it implies an artist; it is not contrary to the natural 
order of things, but simply an artist’s attempt to 
demonstrate that there is an order in natural things. 
It is artificial because the artist has had to exaggerate; 
but it is natural because what was exaggerated was 
the truth. 

J. GARNETT Harper in The Amateur Photographer. 
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THE ROAD TO SPRINGVALE 





CHAS. A. PIERCE 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


“Tue Roap TO SPRINGVALE” is a pleasing picture, 
as the printing is excellent with no harsh contrasts. 
The composition, however, lacks one feature, the 
principal object of interest. An observer following the 
gist of the title would naturally consider the road as 
that one thing, allowing his eye to follow it to the 
distant bend with visions of Springvale in the distance. 

The rocks on the right, unfortunately, are not con- 
tent with an obscure position and do surely draw the 
eye to another road which apparently leads to the 
woods or fields and not to Springvale. 

An improvement would be the elimination of these 
rocks leaving only a faint suggestion of this other road 
and at the same time trimming off the uninteresting 
foreground. To improve matters, a new camera position 
is essential, keeping the principal object preferably to 
the right; in this case arranging the scene to suit the 
different viewpoint. However, I like the picture as it 
is for its charming interpretation of—well, a road to 
Springvale. 

James BELL. 


G 


Ir is undeniable that a photographer is often at the 
mercy of conditions which he is powerless to control. 


If the day be cloudy he cannot say, “Let there be 
light!” and receive suitable illumination for an exposure; 
neither can he say, when the sun beats down producing 
blank highlights, as in the above print, “Let there be 
shadows!” and be obeyed. All he can do is to wait on 
atmosphere, and when the opportune moment arrives, 
trip the shutter. This, Mr. Pierce has not done 
Because of this, he has a picture valuable only as a 
record. Had our photographer desired an artistic print 
he should have waited for the following change in 
conditions. 

In the first place, he should have awaited more 
favorable lighting. The sun was undoubtedly high in 
the heavens and, as a result, there are no soft lights or 
luminous shadows. Indeed, the suggestion of glare is 
prevalent throughout the print. 

Secondly, the road has not been given enough prom- 
inence. The trees and foliage on the right stand 
oppressingly prominent. Besides this, the shrubbery 
is but a mass woefully lacking in detail. The general 
effect of the print is spoiled on this account. To prove 
this, cover up the right half of the print and see if there 
is not a great improvement. 


o 


In landscape-pictures light and shade help much— 
in fact may be said to be necessary to effective work. 
I think this picture would be much more satisfactory 
if made on a sunshiny day—with transparent shadows 
and bright patches of sunlight to render life and con- 
trast to a rather flat and uninteresting subject. 


ArtTHUR L. MARBLE. 
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STEEPLE AND ROOFTOP 


E. S. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Then again we have the question of a baldheaded 
sky. The sky was probably blue or gray, and the 
photographer in rendering it white is sinning against 
nature. When one has to have much sky in a picture, 
it is well to use a light, yellow filter, unless one is sure 
that he can catch a distinct cloud. 

I should also say that the negative would have stood 
a little more exposure in order to give a clearer render- 
ing of the tree trunks which in this case are simply 
black streaks. 

I can’t say that I like the composition: “The Road 
to Springvale.” There are two—which is which? 
Also if the well-traveled road is the road, why include 
another road? Autoists in a strange country are 
sometimes perplexed by similar conditions. 

I should say that the chief fault of the picture is 
that the photographer does not seem to have a clear 
definite idea that he wants to bring out—a message to 
deliver through the medium of photography—an 
emotion to depict or suggest. 


Sle 


Monomarks. 





E. L. C. Morse. 


An invention has been made public in London, 
recently, which is bound to find innumerable applica- 
tions in commercial and private affairs. The Mono- 
mark represents a system which supplements the 
postal system. It is based on the use of an individual 


mark which is allotted to a firm or to an individual. 
That mark has simply to be written on an envelope or 
postcard, with the addition of the word “London” in 
order that the communication shall reach the owner of 
the mark. In other words, the Monomark is the 
shortest equivalent for a name and address which can 
serve for postal purposes. Its length need not exceed 
six letters or symbols and thus can be readily inscribed 
not only on private property but on commercial goods 
of all descriptions, without, however, disclosing the 
identity of the owner of the mark. It is needless to 
dwell upon the many commercial benefits which will 
be derived from the extended use of this improved 
channel of communication between the world-be seller 
and the would-be buyer of goods, or upon the effect 
which it will have upon photographic trade and the 
prevention of underhand dealings in commercial life. 

Unless the system is patented or copyrighted, there 
is no reason that it should not be introduced and 
managed by some enterprising firm in the United 
States. 

Art Objects 

That says 
“Art Objects”, 
And when I 
Looked at the 
Pictures 
I could not 
Blame Art 
For objecting. Judge. 


In a store-window 
Down town 

There is a 

Display of 
Futuristic 
Paintings, 

And there is a 
Sign in the window 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 











AWARDED the first prize in our “Marines” com- 
petition, June, 1923, and published in the following 
September issue, “Sunburst”, by William S. Davis, 
again appears, but this time as the frontispiece of the 
current issue, at the request of several subscribers, 
who also wished to see it reproduced in a larger size. 
Appearing thus, this superb marine picture assumes 
increased impressiveness and grandeur. At the time 
of its initial appearance, I wrote in this department as 
follows: “Lover of nature that he is, William S. Davis 
could not resist the temptation to capture the radiant, 
spectacular sunburst he observed on a stormy day, 
October, 1922. His experienced eye, guided by true 
artistic perception, enabled him to select the proper 
moment when the large, brilliant masses yielded a 
well-composed picture. It is doubtful that a more 
magnificent aquatic spectacle can be imagined, and 
our artist proved an adequate master of the resources 
at his command. Numerous have been the attempts to 
perpetuate, photographically, similar scenes; but the 
camerists generally were unequal to the requirements 
of the occasion—the results either lacking clearness of 
definition and proper spacing or revealing signs of 
unpreparedness and haste. Here, however, there is 
no opportunity left for adverse criticism—there is only 
an invitation for unstinted praise.” The beginner can 
easily understand that if two inches were taken from 
the top of the present picture, the result would be to 
bring the water-line exactly in the middle of the picture 
and divide it into two equal parts, which is an error in 
pictorial composition—one to be avoided in pictures 
of this sort. About one-third water and two-thirds 
sky is the rule generally adopted by masters of compo- 
sition. 

Data: Made off the eastern end of Long Island, 
N.Y.; stormy October day; 3.30 p.m.; 314 x 4144 home- 
made folding-camera equipped with 6-inch [lex Anas- 
tigmat; used at F/6.3; 1/25 second; Camera Inst. Iso 
plate; pyro; enlarged on Eastman Portrait Bromide 
paper, Grade D, Rough Mat; supplementary title by 
Mr. Davis, ““The Lamp of Day Hangs o’er the Deep.” 

The portrait of a native of Guinea, page 123, leaves 
the geographical student in doubt as to what locality 
of this large tract of African coastland this dark-skinned 
individual belongs; for Guinea is made up of a number 
of independent states and European settlements. No 
doubt, numbers of his class may be found in the 
French army which, until recently, has been occupy- 
ing the Ruhr district. Ethnologically, it may be 
interesting to compare this species of the human race 
with the Caucasian. As a pictorial subject, this son 
of Guinea must be a grateful one, when seen in full 
native costume, from head to foot. As shown here, 
he appears strikingly picturesque; but with his sombre, 
turbaned head rising above his white tunic—monoto- 
nous and without gradations, he presents strong con- 
trasts in tones, and a reversal of tonal masses which 
makes the whole picture look top-heavy. There 
appears no support to the head. 

In “Three Wagons”, page 124, is presented an 
unusually fine example of the circular form of com- 
position. Two of the teams are at a stand-still, while 
the third one is in motion. Variety is imparted to 


the picture by the happy circumstance that the nigh 
horse in two cases is white. The setting is kept fittingly 
in a low key, and no obtrusive objects are lying about, 
so that the various parts combine to make one harmo- 
nious whole. As to the choice of horses in the nearest 
team, there may be some observers who prefer that the 
white horse take the place of the dark one, so as to 
improve the composition. As for myself, I have come 
to the conclusion that the horses are placed satisfac- 
torily as they are. I also take it for granted that had 
the artist wished to transpose the two horses in the 
foreground, to conform to his desire for good pictorial 
effect, he could have induced the driver to make the 
temporary change. 

Data: Made at Seattle; May, 1925; 3 p.m.; hazy 
light; 4x5 Graflex; 834-inch Wollensak Verito; at 
F/5.6; 1/25 second; Eastman cut film; pyro-soda; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 3. 

“Loretta”, page 125, is a naturally posed portrait in 
a high key. The contrast between the sitter and 
background appears a little too strong, as most por- 
traits of this character look better when the entire 
scheme is in a high key. 

Data: Made at home, by artificial light; F. & S. 
8x 10 Home-Portrait Camera; 14%-inch Wollensak 
Verito; at F/6; 1 second; 8x10 Eastman Portrait 
Film Par Speed; tank-developed with Eastman 
Powders; contact-print on Eastman Athena Vitava D. 

Although Puoro-Era has laid great stress on the 
importance of simplicity in pictorial composition, for 
the past twenty years, the elementary principles of 
this very necessary study, as set forth by our friend 
E. L. C. Morse, pages 126 to 128, will be appreciated 
by budding pictorialists. The writer of this desirable 
lesson has already analysed the merits of the example 
he has selected for his purpose—“Hilltop” (page 127) 
by the famous English pictorialist, F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.; therefore, no comment from me is necessary. 
Incidentally, it may be well to remind the observer 
who may not be familiar with the work of Mr. Morti- 
mer, that he is noted chiefly for his achievements in 
marine-photography, although he is an admirable 
worker in genre and, moreover, a landscape-painter 
of uncommon ability. 

Dune-land always tends to lure the camerist, and 
E. L. Hooper is no exception. His “Path through the 
Dunes’, page 132, shows that he appreciated the 
pictorial possibilities of the grass-covered mounds of 
sand near the sea-shore. Had he chosen to observe 
these grateful camera-subjects, however, how they 
adapt themselves to the artistic purposes of the dis- 
cerning, watchful worker by casting long, picturesque 
shadows, later in the day, he would have discovered 
themes even more pleasing and attractive than the 
one he selected. Nevertheless, his picture is well 
spaced and indicates artistically sympathetic and 
skilful handling. 

Data: Made at Gloucester, Mass.; September, 
1 p.m.; bright light; 314 x 444 Kodak; 434-inch Isostig- 
mar II; at F/16; Kodak Sky-Filter; 1/25 second; 
Eastman Autographic roll-film; Eastman tank-devel- 
oper; print, Novabrom Vigorous, Smooth. 

Most of the photographs that were made of the 
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great Solar Eclipse, were of a scientific character. 
Few possessed any particular pictorial merit. The 
photographer was more concerned with the technical 
operations of the exposure and impressed or overawed 
by the grandeur of the phenomenon, so that he scarcely 
had time to consider the artistic side of his undertaking. 
However affected she may have been, as she beheld 
the astronomical spectacle, Dorothy Jarvis instinctively 
perceived and secured an inspiring picture of genuine, 
artistic merit, page 133. Here is a picture of paramount 
scientific import, that simultaneously fulfils the require- 
ments of an attractive, pictorial composition. Spacing, 
foreground and technique are alike admirable. 

Data: Made at Westerly, R.I.; to quote from her 
letter which accompanied the print: “The eclipse- 
picture was made more from a pictorial point of view 
than from a scientific one. Indeed, I was so impressed 
with the strangeness and beauty of nature under those 
unusual conditions, that I could only think of the 
Benedicite Omnia Opera in the Prayer-Book, with the 
line, ‘O ye Sun and Moon, bless ye the Lord! My 
exposure-data are rather vague.” 

The beholder is impressed by the truly artistic and 
poetic interpretation of the evening-scene pictured 
on page 137. Beautifully spaced and balanced, harmo- 
niously and spiritually expressed, Mr. Gerhard’s pic- 
ture makes an irresistible and lasting appeal. 

Data: Made near Mount Vernon, Wash.; June, 
6.30 p.m.; bright cloudy sky; B. & L. Tessar II b, 
F/6.3; at stop F/16; 4% second; Eastman Cut Film 
Com. Ortho; Ortol; print, Iris E Smooth Mat Buff. 

Those of our readers who have noticed the interest 
L. J. Creegan has shown in the Beginners’ Competition 
during the past few years, will be pleased to know that 
he has been graduated, by himself, to the “Advanced 
Workers” Class. It was natural and praiseworthy 
progress. His contribution to the Miscellaneous Com- 
petition, which closed June 30, was sufficiently meri- 
torious to win Honorable Mention. It appears on page 
145. As he requests that it be not criticised, I refrain 
and leave it to the readers to perform that pleasant duty. 

Data: Made at Princeton, N.J.; June, 5 p.m.; bright 
light; 314 x 414 Ica-Trona; 54-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5; 
at F/8; 1/10 second; Agfa Film-Pack; metol-hydro; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8 with soft-focus disk. 

On a preceding page, I stated that there was at 
least a suggestion of a pictorial effect in an airplane- 
photograph. In “Twin Lakes”, page 147, however, 
appears a deliberate and successful effort to create an 
artistic composition from a place high in the air. 
It looks as if the aérial photo-pictorialist, Capt. A. W. 
Stevens, had stood with his camera on the top of a 
lofty tower several thousand feet high, or on a nearby 
mountain-peak, where he could deliberately observe 
and study the magnificent mountain-scenery spread 
out before him and make his preparations for a suc- 
cessful exposure, so superbly lighted, well-composed 
and faultlessly executed is his picture. The twin lakes, 
far below in the foreground, are clearly presented, yet 
they are but a minor feature in this great mountain- 
group. In this vast picture, there is not one discordant 
note—mountains, forests and lakes form one grand, 
harmonious whole, upon which the beholder, the 
nature-lover, may feast his eyes, with fitting thoughts 
of the power of the Great Architect. 

Quite different in character, yet striking and impres- 
sive, is a remarkable interpretation of Mount Adams, 
in the Presidential Range, White Mountains, N.H., 
page 150. After passing three planes, the eye stops 
before Mount Adams, which in its complete winter- 
dress is not easily recognisable. Seen in its present 
state, it assumes the appearance of a mountain-peak of 


far greater height than 5800 feet, and it might easily 
be mistaken for one of a formidable mountain-range in 
Colorado. The camerist has managed the foreground 
and middle distance so adroitly as to make his mountain 
appear much higher than it is. En passant, Mr. Pote 
was in the Beginners’ class until he took courage and 
entered this mountain-picture in the Advanced Workers’ 
“Miscellaneous” competition, last June. 

Data: Made from the nineteen-mile brook-trail, 
Carter Notch, N.H. while on a hike with fellow- 
members of the Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston; 
January, 11.30 a.m.; bright light; distance to Mt. 
Adams ten miles; 344 x 444 R. B. Graflex; 1314-inch 
Busch Telephoto lens; F/32; 3-time filter; 1 second; 
Eastman cut film; pyro; enlarged on Novabrom 
Vigorous Smooth Mat. 


An Ill-Timed Criticism 


Visitinc a Bromfield Street picture-store one day, 
last month, I observed a_ well-known pictorialist 
examining a beautiful, but poorly composed color- 
print. “I like this landscape,” he remarked to the 
dealer, “and what is the price?” ‘Four dollars,” 
was the answer. “But it contains two separate and 
distinct pictures!” exclaimed the critical customer. 
“Oh well; in that case, the price is eight dollars,” was 
the dealer’s calm reply. 


Keep Your Eyes Open! 


SHorRTLY after the section containing my analysis 
of “Three Wagons”, on page 124, had been written, 
I happened to drop into a neighbor’s office where, 
hanging on the wall, was a picture that startled me. 
It was an engraving of two head of cattle fording a 
stream and walking towards the observer. The 
“nigh” animal, or the one on the right, was white, 
whereas the other, or “off” one, was black, both 
animals occupying the same relative position as the 
span of horses in the foreground of the “Three Wagons’, 
referred to above. I explained the cause of my astonish- 
ment to the owner of the picture and he, too, consid- 
ered it a rather unusual circumstance. 

This incident is not related as a coincidence, but 
rather to show what is likely to happen to one who is 
critically observant. 


Opposed to Snapshotting and Snapshotter 


ALTHOUGH intended to appear on the “Groundglass” 
page, if accepted for publication, the following com- 
munication from an appreciative reader is of so crit- 
ical a nature, that it may well find a place in this 
department. 

“Sir—I believe that the use of the admirable 
words snapshoot, snapshooting and snapshooter orig- 
inated in PHoro-Era, so that the editors of your 
progressive magazine ought to be congratulated for 
their courage in the choice of proper terms, photo- 
graphic and otherwise. Unfortunately, such illogical 
words as “snapshotting’ and “‘snapshotter” have 
been coined and adopted by certain newspapers with- 
out apparent protest from photographers. I and 
many of my friends consider them silly and hope 
that sensible photographers will taboo them. Your 
equivalents are by far the best and worthy of universal 
adoption. If “‘snapshotter” were correct, why should 
not a crackshot be called a “crackshotter”. Of 
course, it is “‘crap-shooter”’, not “‘crap-shotter’. If 
crap-shooters are arrested, “‘crap-shotters’” ought to 
be twice over; and “snapshotters”’, too. F. M. P. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Adhesive Label 


THE small, adhesive label plays a useful réle in 
photography, not only as a means of advertising but 
of protection. Some of the photographic dealers in 
England, whom I had occasion to patronise during 
my last visit there, in the spring, would attach a small, 
narrow, adhesive label to the outside of my package. 
I came across one of them the other day. It read 
—“Taytor & Co., Ltp., CHEmists, over 100 Branches 
in the North. 13, Market Place, Ripon”. Its double 
purpose was apparent. Now if Dr. Pardoe, or any 
of his many imitators, were to stick one of his own 
neat adhesive labels on the parcel he receives at a 
dealer’s, it would serve as an additional protection. 
Of course, this does not prevent a thief from appro- 
priating the parcel, if he gets the chance. 

All that is now necessary, is for the package to be 
substituted by a receptacle in the form of a hand-bag, 
satchel or brief-case, which, if every dealer or merchant 
affixes his sticker, in the course of time will be plastered 
all over with labels of every size and color, and resemble 
a tourist’s suitcase decorated with innumerable hotel- 
labels and custom-house stickers. There is a limit to 
every good thing. 


That Tired Waterline 


I nAD a few words to say, June issue, about the tired, 
slanting, sagging waterline that mars so many other- 
wise beautiful marine-photographs. I forgot to say, 
however, that this piece of carelessness on the part of 
the photographer—the amateurs err the most—is not 
confined to the products of photography. It may be 
found in commercial art-prints. 

A friend, who is very fond of marine-pictures, has 
two large imported color-prints. They are superb in 
subject-material (a sailing-vessel in a spanking breeze) 
although in each case the sea is fairly tranquil, only 
white-caps showing. Admiring them, one day, I 
thought that the waterline in one of them had begun 
to settle at one end. I measured the distance of the 
horizon-line (the waterline) to the base-line of the pic- 
ture, at each end, and found a variation of one-eighth 
of an inch, the base-line being twenty-eight inches long. 
It could not be that the painter of the original,—an 
oil-painting,—who is an artist of considerable renown, 
was at fault. It is more than likely that during the 
process of reproduction a cog slipped, somewhere. To 
the average observer, such a slight error in parallelism 
is not apparent. In fact, the owner of the above- 
mentioned marine-picture had not noticed it during the 
past five years that the print has been hanging in his 
office, until his attention was drawn to it. 


A Distinction of Sex 


“Yrs, sir!” cheerily and expectantly the salesman 
of a Bromfield Street camera-shop greeted a prospec- 
tive lady-customer, as she approached his counter. 
“Yes, madam, if you please!’’ smilingly corrected the 
lady. 


Penny-Wise, Pound-Foolish 


THE story is told of a certain photo-finisher doing 
business in a town near Boston, who, after having 
made his purchase at a stock-house in Bromfield 
Street, left in a hurry and—a small, flat package on the 
counter. Halfway to the railway-station, he remem- 
bered the package left behind, hastily retraced his 
steps and re-entered the stock-house only to find that 
some friendly clerk, seeing the package addressed and 
stamped, had promptly taken it to the nearby post- 
office and mailed it. Great was the mental agony 
of the photo-finisher, for the package, though appar- 
ently prepared for mailing to his customer (to save time 
in the future) actually contained undeveloped films 
received that very day, and were to be photo-finished 
during his vacation in the Maine woods. His predica- 
ment, and the prospect of a still greater one after the 
package (mailed prematurely) should reach his cus- 
tomer, may be easily imagined. Of course, an imme- 
diate telegram explained the unexpected situation. 
This cost him also the loss of his train and an over- 
night’s stay in Boston; but never a word of complaint 
of the officious, but well-meaning and unhappy clerk. 


A Pun in the Right Place 


Tue following, amusing incident occurred at a certain 
art-exhibition, in New York, this past summer. In 
addition to numerous paintings and statuary, there 
were several bas-reliefs, so eccentric in design and so 
poorly done, as to cause many a smile and adverse 
comment. Desiring an honest expression of opinion 
from a well-known art-critic, who was present and 
had seemingly overlooked them, the artist had the 
temerity to make known his desire. Giving one 
swift glance in the direction of the luckless bas-reliefs, 
the critic snorted, “Bah!”. 


What! Another Pun? 


Tue dabbler in kinematography submitted his first 
positive reel to a prominent producer. ‘How do you 
like it?” eagerly asked the budding kinematographer. 
Examining the offering and returning it, the producer 
replied, in a theatrical tone, “Go thou and “cin” no 
more!” 


sey 


Seeing the Light 


First Picrortatist—“I notice X. over yonder 
standing for a long time, bulb in hand, staring into 
vacancy. I wonder if he knows enough to use a 
camera!” 

Seconp PictoriAuist (sarcastically)—‘‘Can’t say. 
Judging from appearances, he’s just waiting for the 
light.” 
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The Restoration of Faded Prints 


Tue discovery that a valued print, some months or 
years after making, has gradually developed yellow 
stains, either in patches or all over, is often a source 
of disappointment to photographers. It is not usually 
known that such damage can be remedied. 

The stains we are considering now are quite different 
from those which are due to faulty development, and 
are always visible immediately the print is dried. 
The stains that develop very slowly on bromide and 
gaslight papers, often only after several years, are 
usually due to the action of traces of hypo left in the 
print, which slowly reacts with the black silver-image, 
forming yellow silver sulphide—a_ result identical 
chemically with sulphide toning. A similar result 
follows when prints have had prolonged exposure 
to an atmosphere containing sulphur-fumes. 

It would appear that the best way of curing such a 
print would be to sulphide-tone it completely, so 
that the black parts and the yellow patches would be 
brought to the same color. If the color of the print 
is of no consequence, this is certainly a sound way of 
preserving old faded record-prints. In most cases, 
however, the black-and-white print will not be in a 
condition to give a good brown or sepia on toning, and 
a washed-out yellowish result will be obtained. This 
will almost invariably be the case with gaslight-prints, 
and not infrequently with bromides. 

If, however, we desire to try this method of curing 
a faded print, we first give it a thorough wash, and 
tone in the usual way. If the permanganate bleaching- 
bath, given below, is used instead of the ferricyanide 
and bromide formula, the preliminary washing is 
unnecessary; as it is also if the hypo-alum method is 
used. The toned result is all silver-sulphide: and this 
is probably as permanent a condition as any in which 
to keep a valued record-print. 

If, however, the color which this would give is objec- 
tionable, and we want to restore the print to its original 
condition of black and white, it is easy to do this, 
although the process is little known. The following 
formula is due to Mr. T. H. Greenall:-— 


A 


Hydrochloric acid (concentrated), 3 ozs. 
Water to make 20 ozs. 


B 


Potassium permanganate, 49 grs. 
Water to make 20 ozs. 


Both solutions keep indefinitely when well stoppered. 
For use, one part of A, one part of B, and six parts of 
water are mixed. 

This bleacher can be used in place of ferricyanide 
and bromide for sepia toning, and has the advantage 
of making a long washing after fixing quite unneces- 
sary; a short wash only is needed before putting the 
print into the bleacher. If much hypo is left in the 
print it may be necessary to pour away the bleach, 
and replace it by a fresh lot before the print is com- 
pletely bleached, as the hypo uses up the perman- 


ganate. A short rinse, after bleaching, is all that is 
required before putting the print into the sulphide 
bath. 

This bleacher also has the property of bleaching 
silver sulphide back to a developable condition. It 
actually transforms it into silver chloride. Thus, when 
a faded print is placed in this solution, both the black 
and the yellow portions are turned into white silver 
chloride in a few minutes. When the bleaching is 
completed the print is given a few rinses to remove 
the surplus permanganate, and then redeveloped in 
an amidol or M.Q. developer. In the developer 
the image is restored to its original black form, and 
any brown permanganate stains will be dissolved away. 

If we wish to try the effect of toning, the print after 
bleaching and rinsing should be put straight into a 
solution of sodium sulphide, when the image will 
appear either brown or yellow, according to the depth 
of printing, and the type of paper: any brown stain 
will also disappear. 

If the result is unpleasant in color—the print should 
be dried before deciding this, as the tone often changes 
on drying—it is still possible to restore the print to 
the black-and-white form by re-bleaching and then 
developing. 

This process, in addition to being useful for restoring 
faded prints, will often save a bromide print which 
has not been developed sufficiently for satisfactory 
toning; instead of throwing away the unpleasant 
colored print that results, we can bleach and re-develop 
it, and it will be restored to its black-and-white form, 
in which it may be quite satisfactory. 

Cuaries Liguton in The Amateur Photographer. 


Drying Photographic Prints 


A mMetHop of drying photographic prints which gives 
them a slight, pleasing curl, suitable for unmounted 
double-weight papers and postcards, is easily accom- 
plished by drying the same around a large diameter 
bottle. 

A piece of blotting-paper, slightly larger than the 
print is placed against the side of a bottle—let us say 
six or eight inches in diameter—and the wet print 
placed back side upon this blotting-paper; and place 
over the face of the print a piece of waxed paper. This ! 
procedure is followed for the remainder of the prints 
after which a piece of blotting-paper and thin card- 
board is placed over the entire series and the whole 
held in place by means of wrapping-twine. However 
care should be taken not to wind the twine too tightly. 

W. J. Epmonps, Jr. 


Practical Photographic Pointers 


I am very sure that the readers of PuHoto-Era 
MaGazZIneE are not selfish nor are they unwilling to 
help “‘the other fellow” photographically and otherwise. 
However, it is a task to get sufficient original material 
for this department. Perhaps there is not sufficient 
interest; but if there is, let me ask my readers to send 
in helpful, practical items and to do so as soon as 
possible. } 
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Let Us Hear from Amateur Kinematographers 


THE suggestions contained in the following para- 
graphs may lead to something of mutual value and 
practical service or the whole idea may not be feasible 
or desirable at this time. Let me make it very clear 
that I have no desire to add to my present responsibili- 
ties. In fact, I am trying to find a way to be relieved 
of some of them. However, if Pootro-Era MaGazine, 
through its Publisher, can meet a need and serve its 
readers, and others as well, then the extra time and 
effort will be given gladly. A. H. Brarps.ey. 


SHALL THERE BE AN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHY? 


The July department informed you of the activities 
of the Ciné Club of America with headquarters in 
America. This organisation is doing some fine work 
and fills a field which may be made to yield rich returns. 
However, this organisation is not just what we have 
contemplated, so while wishing the C. C. of A., the 
utmost success, and assuring that organisation of our 
heartiest sympathy and support, we have decided to go 
ahead with the plans for our own organisation. 

There have been several kinematographers who have 
written concerning the proposed club, and everyone 
seems to approve the move. With the support which 
has been pledged, we are encouraged to present at 
this time a definite program. The following is published 
for your criticism and approval. 

The name of the organisation shall be The American 
Association of Amateur Kinematographers. 

The objects of this organisation shall be: 

1. To give mutual assistance. To further this point, 
plans, discoveries, hints, formule and so forth will be 
supplied by members for publication in the Association 
Bulletin. 

2. To promote fellowship among the amateur kine- 
matographers of this country. 

3. To secure, if possible, certain discounts from the 
prices of standard apparatus. This can only be done 
by securing a membership sufficient to warrant manu- 
facturers granting wholesale prices to the Association. 

4. To aid members in turning their work into finan- 
cially profitable channels. This is a semi-professional 
point, but there are many photographers who cannot 
afford to purchase amateur equipment. Many of these 
would make such purchase if they could be reasonably 
assured of a moderate financial return. Thus we may 
extend the interest in the movement. 

5. To render such other aid as may be approved 
by the members. 

This shall be an organisation to serve the amateur 
kinematographer, and shall be governed, insofar as is 
possible, according to the expressed wishes of the 
majority of members. 

As the principal aim of this organisation should be 
to stimulate interest in amateur kinematography, the 
membership should not be limited to camera owners. 
There should be no restrictions upon membership 


other than the requirement that candidates have an 
interest in the work. Membership should be divided 
into two groups, associate and active. The associate 
membership would carry with it limited services and 
should be formed of non-operators who wish some 
guidance in starting in this work. The membership 
fee would be less than for active members. 

There should be no age limit. Experience in other 
sciences and arts have shown us that often the person 
who is but a child in years has done outstanding work. 
There should be no exclusion of women, for some of 
our best photographic artists have been women. In 
short, there should be no restrictions other than that 
stated. 

Should conditions warrant, there will be established 
a membership degree which will be conferred only 
when the candidate shall have submitted a film which 
shall measure up to a certain established standard. 
This membership shall correspond to the fellowships 
in learned societies; but before such a move may be 
made, the organisation shall have to prove its own 
worth. Otherwise such membership would be insig- 
nificant. 

There shall be no distinctions made on the basis 
of the kind of equipment used by the kinematographer. 
Free-lance news cameramen who are beginning, semi- 
professional operators, owners of the nine and sixteen 
millimeter cameras shall all be admitted without 
question. Any member shall be a potential help to the 
society. However, the bulletins and such other publi- 
cations as may be issued from time to time, will be 
issued while recognising the fact that most of members 
are owners of sixteen millimeter cameras. 

The organisation itself shall be a loosely united one. 
Local chapters will be authorised whenever member- 
ship and other conditions warrant. Such chapters 
may limit their membership as they see fit. The 
national organisation should be an affiliation, rather 
than a single organisation. Thus by leaving the local 
government in the hands of the local chapter, each 
chapter may cope with its individual problems. When 
a sufficient number of similar chapters shall be organ- 
ised, a department shall be created for their benefit. 
Thus the news-men may come to have a chapter of their 
own, amateur chapters which include amateur dramatic 
organisations shall have their department and so forth. 

The official organ of the society shall be the Pxoro- 
Era MAGAZINE. 

In addition to this, the first receipts of the society 
shall be devoted to the purchase of multigraph equip- 
ment in order that special bulletins may be issued to 
members at any time when the necessity shall arise. 

We have the opportunity to organise a society which 
shall foster great advances in the art. No one may 
doubt the great benefits which are due to the activities 
of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
We may in time achieve a like organisation in our 
chosen field. 

I should like every reader of Pooto-Era MAGazInE 
to answer the questions as suggested below. Remember 
that this isa pledge only. Do Not REMIT ANY MONEY 
AT THIS TIME. 
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H. C. McKay 
Eustis Florida 
I .m not imterested in the American Association of 
Amateur kinematographers. (If interested, fill in the 
following.) 
When the Association is formally organised I pledge 
active membership at $5.00 per 
annum. 
associate membership at $3.00 per 
annum. 


the issue of a membership button, 


myself to apply for an 
I approve 

do not approve 

a suggested design for which I antes 

said emblem to cost not more than one dollar. 

ao 

I do no’ 


organisation. 


, enclose herewith, 
+ enclose suggestions for changes in the plan of 


(Name). 


Gee eee 


We all know Mr. Beardsley and I am sure you will 
agree that he has been of great help to us in fostering 
interest in this movement. Therefore, if he will accept 
the position, I wish to suggest that he be named our 
Treasurer for the first year. As there are no estab- 
lished chapters, I will assume the responsibility for the 
issuance of the bulletins and other matter which must 
be issued from headquarters. By the end of the year 
I hope that there will be some local chapter large 
enough to assume the responsibilities of headquarters. 


Exposure and Light-control 


A KINEMATOGRAPH camera has two adjustments to 
control light-action upon the sensitive negative-film. 
One is the lens-stop; the other is the proportion of 
open to closed sector in the rotary cover shutter. 

Stopping down the lens does two things: it diminishes 
the intensity of the light passing to the emulsion for 
a given turning-rate, and it increases the depth of focus 
of the lens. Every number on the lens-diaphragm ring 
represents a setting of the stop which will allow twice 
as much light to pass as passes with the next higher 
number. For instance, F/8 passes twice as much light 
as F/11, and so on. 

If the camera is fitted with a reasonably good lens, 
it will give as sharp a picture of the actual object which 
is focused, with a large stop as with a small one. In 
filming a distant scene, stopping down the lens does 
nothing but diminish the exposure-effect; but in filming 
a scene where close-ups and distant objects all have to 
be rendered sharp together, the more a lens can be 
stopped down, consistent with full exposure, the better. 

When the lens is focused upon closeup figures, and 
the background appears badly diffused, it does not 
indicate that the lens is an inferior one. Probably 
little difficulty would be found in getting a sharp focus 
upon any one object in the field of view if this were 
specially focused. The cause of the trouble is likely 
that the lens in use has not sufficient depth of focus. 

An unusually long-focus lens may account for this; 
for the depth of focus diminishes for the same F/- 
number of aperture as the focal length increases. 

With any lens, the depth of focus is at its greatest 
when the lens is set to the infinity mark; and becomes 
less and less as the lens is focused upon nearer objects. 
When the light allows of stopping down, the right 
procedure is first to turn the diaphragm to the selected 
stop, then to focus the main object whatever it may be, 
and finally to see that the distance is as sharply rendered 
as we are able to get it consistently with the requisite 
definition in the near objects. 

Controlling the duration of the light-action by 
means of the rotary shutter-aperture has no influence 


upon the sharpness of the picture, except when we are 
filming rapidly moving objects. Then, too much 
closing down of the shutter-blades may produce double 
or even triple outlines in the projected image. This 
effect is not visible upon the film itself, and so cannot 
be observed until we actually see the picture projected. 
The rule, for the beginner at any rate, is to keep to 
the one-third-open circle setting for the shutter-blades. 
This corresponds with an exposure-time for each picture 
of about one forty-fifth of a second, provided the cam- 
era-handle is turned at the normal rate. With the lens 
fully open, the film will receive about fourteen times 
as much light for each exposure, a very necessary 
requirement for filming scenes on dull or foggy days. 
The kinematographer will be well advised to study 
his own particular lens to enable him to get the best 
results; and though this may take some time, his 
eventual results will reward him. 
P. H. Brarruwalte. 


The Screen 

A FRIEND of ours brought a Pathé Baby kinemato- 
graph from France. I studied out all the directions 
which were in French, by the way, and translated all 
the metric measures into English. He and his wife 
drove up to the house, got out, walked up to our 
house, met the missis, and the three went back to the 
car and drove off. I did the cranking. Took particular 
pains to have the tripod good and firm. Lens, F/3.5. 
Having no developing-apparatus, had the agent do it. 
Next night had the folks witness the trying-out at 
our house. Large room; had to secure complete dark- 
ness. Pictures rather faint and disappointing. Studied 
the matter over. Had an idea. Took one of these 
folding screens that you use to keep the heat of the 
fire-place from your face, or one of those you use in a 
bedroom to keep the light from the street-lamps 
shining in your face all night. Made a sort of tunnel 
or subway out of it. Took some pure white paste- 
board and tacked it at the end. Tried it. Worked 
excellently, everybody satisfied. Discovery—the white 
sheet previously hung in front of a heavy dark curtain 
the night before was inadequate as a screen—wasn’t 
impervious enough, wasn’t white enough. Further 
discovery—you don’t have to darken your room 
completely, provided you have a way of shutting off 
the light from your screen; but your screen must be 
glittering white and impervious. 

Amateur kinematography is not very difficult for 
a man who will study how to do it. It is excellent 
amusement. Fifty years from now the grandchildren 
will be startled to see great-grandma come to life 
again in that picture and walk down to the car, enter 
and disappear down the road. Surely, it beats the 
old-fashioned souvenir-album. E. L. C. Morse. 


Photographing Nature 


Tue making of scenic or travelog motion-pictures 
for the theater-going public is a thankless job at best. 
Many kinematographers have spent their time and 
money for the purpose of bringing on to the screen the 
wonders and beauty of nature, but have failed, 
financially. Of course, everyone cannot appreciate 
beautiful scenery, for that would be indeed, not natural; 
but the conditions at present regarding these films is 
something like this: There are hundreds of reels of 
scenics lying idle in the film-vaults of the exchanges, 
because the theater-owner will not, as a rule, book 
them, except as a “‘filler” or as a substitute. Years 
ago, men like Burton Holmes and Newman traveled 
around the world, time after time, for the sole purpose 
of recording their trips on the kinema celluloid for the 
public. For a time, these pictures were run as a series 
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in some of the theaters with a fair degree of success. 
Then the public seemed to tire of these pictures, until 
now, you will very seldom see such pictures. 

There are now several men, such as R. C. Bruce, who 
inject into their scenics, little simple stories, or at least 
some “human interest”.. These men had the foresight 
to realise that if their pictures were to sell, they must 
give the public what it wants. Now, Mr. Bruce 
specialises in short reels which the better theaters use 
during the overture. The scenes are made so that 
they have a bearing upon the music being r layed. 

Now then, what are the people who enjoy pictures 
of beautiful scenery and nature going to do? The 
only way out is to make their own scenics, if circum- 
stances permit. The making of kinema scenics offers 
the nature-lover two very good things. First, in order 
to make pictures, he must get out in the woods, fields 
and shores. And I can’t imagine anything better for 
a person’s health and happiness than tramping through 
“‘nature’s world”. Secondly, he has a record of all his 
outings which he can enjoy over and over again, and 
also entertain his friends. 

Everything in nature offers picture-material. You 
will never run out of material if you only know where 
and how to look for it. In the country you have the 
open fields, with perhaps a few cows or horses grazing, 
—which in themselves offer picture material,—you 
have the woods, mountains, rivers, lakes and countless 
other subjects, out of which can be made beautiful 
pictures. And there is no limit to animal-photography, 
which is better adapted to the motion camera, for the 
reason that animals very seldom remain motionless 
for any length of time. And “movies” of animals in 
action more than repay the photographer for his trouble. 

The seashore is a very fertile place for the scenic 
maker. Here you have the surf, rocks, sand-dunes, 
picturesque sailing vessels and light-houses. Here 
again, the motion-picture camera is to be prefer ed, for 
with it you get the surf in action, the waves dashing 
themselves upon the rocks. For an immobile object, 
however, the still camera will yield better results, for 
on the screen, these objects would seem monotonous. 
So, for health and enjoyment, take your camera. 

Karu A. BARLEBEN, JR. 


The Future of the Motion-Picture 


MoTION-PICTURES, up to a few years ago, were 
looked upon as a means of entertainment only. But 
now a new era is upon us, and the use of the “movies” 
has increased. Not only do the “movies” afford us 
amusement, but also education, for practically all 
school-matter can be taught better and quicker by 
pictures. In fact, visual education has advanced to 
such an extent, that many schools are now teaching 
history, geography, English and many other studies 
by the kinema. 

Many people question the years left to the motion- 
picture industry. The fact is, though, that the industry 
is growing at a rapid rate, not only for theater-use, 
but for educational purposes. Many new firms are 
specialising entirely in pictures of educational value. 

Just think how interesting it would be, could we see 
all the prominent figures in history live before us on a 
screen! What lessons could we learn in engineering 
could we see the Chinese building that famous wall? 
There is one consolation in the fact that our children 
will be able to see how we have done things in our 
time. The World War will happen again on a screen 
for their benefit, Wilson will again make his speeches. 
Such records are priceless. The children of the future 
will see history instead of read it, and in so doing, they 
will remember longer and learn quicker. 


Where do we get all these records from? Well, the 
news-reels contribute the greatest amount, and the 
government runs a close second. These reels of film 
are kept in the archives for future generations. Much 
material is already on hand, and the supply is forever 
growing. 

So much for historic records. Educational films are 
also with us to stay. Why do you suppose the govern- 
ment spends a great deal of money in making pictures 
of all the industries, arts and crafts? To teach people 
the correct method of each subject. For example, 
many reels have already been made of farming. Here’s 
a simple subject? Well, look at these films, and see 
how simple it is, with new machinery and implements 
being added year by year! These pictures show the 
farmer how to do things easier, better and for more 
profit. Such pictures are truly a boon to the public. 
Not only are these pictures of interest to those who 
belong to the profession the picture concerns; but to 
everybody in general, for we are all curious as to the 
what, why and how of things. 

Why travel to see the beauties of distant lands, 
when thousands of feet of film have been made to 
show you what the other parts of the world look like? 
Are these wasted reels? For those who cannot afford 
to travel, but would like to see how other people live 
in other parts of the world—what are they to do? Now 
the “movie” comes along and shows all these things 
while you sit comfortably in a chair, not a mile away 
from home, or even right in your home. What more 
could be desired? 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the motion- 
picture is a friend and faithful servant to us all, and 
now that motion-photography has lured most of us, 
make it do something worth while, as well as enter- 
taining. This can be done in a great many ways, for 
the field is limitless, as far as subjects are concerned. 
Keep a history of the family, make “shots” of your 
favorite haunts, your camping-trips, and countless 
other things that mean so much to you in later years. 

People are taking their cameras to Europe with 
them, to bring back scenes that they will perhaps 
never actually see again. 

While on the subject: a short time ago a vessel went 
to the bottom; and, of course, no record was made of 
it upon film. It happened, however, that a man on the 
rescue ship had with him a baby sub-camera of popular 
make, and he made pictures of the remains of the 
disaster through the port-hole of his cabin. He evi- 
dently is “hanging on” to the film—if it “came out”— 
for so far as I can find out, no news-reel has obtained it. 
Such a picture of an actual disaster would be a novelty, 
to say the least. 

Another man obtained some fine film of a train-wreck 
—also with a sub-outfit—in which he happened to be. 
This man, however, let it be known that he had such 
film of the wreck, whereupon he received a handsome 
sum for his trouble by having the film—destroyed, 
because of unpleasant publicity for the railroad. 

So, as long as the kinema is to stay with us, why not 
get some of the pleasure out of it yourself? The sub- 
standard industry is making great strides, and it is 
difficult to tell where it will lead to. Now is your 
opportunity to begin in the “game’’, while it is young. 
Already the sub-standard film is being used commer- 
cially, a good omen for the future. 

Also investigate the clubs that are being formed 
all over the country for amateur kinematographers. 
The benefits that such a nation-wide organisation can 
give you are many. Let’s all get together for our mutual 
benefit. 

Karu A. BARLEBEN, JR. 
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THE STEREOPHOTOGRAPHER 











FIGURES 1-6 


Stereophotographing the Prairie Dog 


PHOTOGRAPHICALLY speaking, the notoriously shy 
Prairie Dog of our western plains is an interesting 
creature to shoot at! A sentry perched upon the 
rim of the crater of his burrow, with one sharp “‘squeek”’ 
announces your approach to the dog-town long before 
you are close enough to clearly see, let alone photo- 
graph, the miniature speed-hounds. So it did seem 
rather foolhardy to expect to get close-up stereophoto- 
graphs of some of these hair-trigger rodents inhabiting 
the Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve in 
Oklahoma. However, with a strong determination I 
started early for the dog-town, taking a good stereo- 
camera and tripod. Of all dumb tricks toting a 
tripod along seemed to be the limit of absurdity, but 
it’s a habit, so the tripod was taken and used. 





F. L. GOLL 


They saw me coming. “Squeek!” I saw them 
going. Spotting one pretty fellow diving into a 
recently made hole, I determined to wait him out. 
Seventy-five feet or so from his mound this “watchful 
waiting” business began during which prolonged period 
it occurred to me that a lunch might have been more 
useful than the tripod. Prairie dogs bravely reappeared 
at distant hills to survey the situation and squeek 
information to other more timid members of the 
community. A head arose above the crest of my 
selected mound, but seeing me it quickly vanished. 
The intervals between its reappearance became shorter, 
likewise the distance between myself and that particular 
fellow was shorter every time his head came up for 
another look; and, strangely enough, the closer I 
got, the longer he stayed up to look me over. Possibly, 
mistaken identity led him to conclude, as I settled 
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down less than fifteen feet from his hole, that it was 
but a foolish jackass disturbing his peaceful pursuit 
of happiness, so he remained up barking disapproval 
at such persistent intrusion. 

Funny how easy it was to photograph him then. 
Winding film, reloading the camera, getting up off 
my knees, talking to him and slowly executed move- 
ments now seemed to excite his curiosity. He posed 
quite a number of times, yet doggedly refused my 
repeated request that he “get out of that hole and 
sit up like a real dog.” F. L. Gout. 


Legends for Stereophotographic Illustrations 


(1) Just a peep to see what it was all about! 

(2) Barking his disapproval at the intruder. 

(3) Boldly inquisitive. 

(4) Beau Brummel of the dog-town. A handsome 
chap if one admires such beauty. 

(5) A well formed prairie dog mound suggests a 
miniature volcano crater. 

(6) The prairie dog uses its tough nose to firmly 
tamp the soil in building the inner wall of his burrow. 


In the frame illustrated, which is for 45 x 107 mm. 
size, the end-stops are exactly 414 inches from the 
farthest edge of the masked opening. Thus the 
negatives, as well as the positive material extends over 
onto the black mask 1/16 inch, leaving that margin 
at each end of the finished positive. 

Figure 2 shows the frame, with guides and end- 
stops, and masked opening. Figure 1 shows a negative 
at one end and the paper-print at the other. After 
the one half is exposed in that manner, the frame 
is opened, the positions of the negative and paper 
changed, and the second half exposed the same length 
of time as the first. 

Figure 2 also shows an extra piece of cardboard just 
the size of the masked opening, which has been glued 
to the platten or back of the frame. This is to give 
extra pressure over the printing-area in instances of 
use of thin paper for printing. For transparency- 
work it is not needed, unless the thickness of the 
guide-strips of cardboard exceed that of the combined 
negative and glass-transparency. 


CHARLES Francis HAMILTON. 





FIGURES 1 AND 2 


Transparencies from Stereo-negatives 


I presuME that nearly every stereophotographer 
makes a few transparencies, at least. To do so necessi- 
tates use of a self-transposing printing-frame. Such 
frames, when bought from dealers in apparatus cost 
$2.50 and up. Figures 1 and 2 show such a frame, 
home-made, constructed from a 50-cent 5 x 7 printing- 
frame. 

Simply mask the entire glass, leaving in the exact 
center an opening for printing, the size of which is 
to be determined by the shape and size of each half 
of the stereo-negative. Then, with a print-trimmer or 
straight edge, cut a piece of card-board about 1/16 
inch thick, a half-inch wide, and full length of the 
frame or glass. Glue this to the glass about 1/16 inch 
from one edge of the masked opening. Care must 
be exercised to have the edge of the opening and the 
edge of this cardboard parallel. Now another piece 
may be glued at the opposite side of the opening, its 
distance being regulated by the width of the negative. 
By laying a negative over the masked opening, it 
can readily be determined at what points to place 
the end-stops. 


CHARLES FRANCIS HAMILTON 


Cut-film and Stereo-cameras 


Ir economy were an issue, one might stress that idea 
as a reason to use cut-film, where the photographer’s 
equipment will allow the substitution. Those stereo- 
workers who use a plate-magazine, can easily substitute 
cut-film for plates, by simple addition of a piece of 
thin cardboard cut to size of the plate-septum, to lie 
behind each film, keeping its surface at the focal plane. 
The economy lies, not in the mere use of the film, but 
in cutting it for oneself. My only plate price list gives 
the cost of 45 x 107 mm. plates at 65c. per dozen and 
the 6x 13 cm. size at 10c. higher in price. 

Now one sheet of cut-film, size 5x7 inches, cuts 
into four films 45 x 107 mm. in size, with a slight bit 
of waste, which figures that one dozen 5 x 7 will furnish 
four dozen 45 x 107 mm. stereo-negatives. The cost 
of the 5x7 film is $1.50 per dozen, making the cost 
of the stereo-negatives average 3714 c. a dozen. Com- 
pare that with the plate-price. 

The 5x7 film will also cut up into three pieces 
6 x 12.7 cm., which is slightly shorter, by one-eighth of 
an inch, than the standard 6x 138 cm. plate; but this 
slight difference will not be of great importance. 
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Although there are few of us who will not stoop to 
economy, if nothing of the quality is sacrificed, many 
are prone to follow the other man’s lead; and, in this 
instance, it is to use plates for stereo-work because 
nearly every one has always used plates. 

My advice is to break away, give the cut-film a good 
trial and, then judge by the results. For those who 
may be inclined to try cut-film, I submit two illus- 
trations which show the manner in which my trimming- 
board has been arranged, to facilitate cutting the film 
to the required size. By this arrangement one can 
do the work by touch in absolute darkness, and in 


The Price of Stereo-cameras 

Let not any amateur who wishes to take up stereo- 
photography be held back by the price of the popularly 
advertised stereo-instruments. There are very inex- 
pensive models—also one may use two moderate- 
priced box Brownies as suggested by Mr. Grosdidier 
—and there are also used outfits to be obtained from 
recognised dealers or through the classified columns 
of the photographic magazines. I quote here in part 
from a gentleman and an amateur stereo-enthusiast 
of a foreign country: 

“My camera is only one of the Richard Glyphoscopes 





FIGURES 1 AND 2 


such manner can cut up panchromatic film for use, as 
easily as any other. 

Figure 1, shows a piece 45 mm. x 5 inches being cut 
off the end of a 5x7 inch film. Figure 2, shows the 
extra end—the wasted part—being trimmed from the 
piece, leaving the film the exact size necessary for the 
septum. The adjustment of the guides which are 
glued to the board, makes this operation certain in 
every instance. 

This suggestion is practicable only for those 
stereophotographers who use plate-magazines. It 
might be possible to obtain septums for the plate- 
holders, such as the Eastman Kodak Company fur- 
nishes for its cameras; but I have never seen any 
advertised. If obtainable, they would, of course, make 
it likewise very easy to use cut-film in the single holders. 

Cuarves Francis HamILton. 


Mary Pickford Is a Stereophotographer 


x 


TurovuGH the courtesy of Mr. Albert E. Angier of 
Glendale, Calif., who sent us a clipping from the 
Los Angeles Examiner, we are able to inform readers 
of this department that no less a person than Mary 
Pickford herself has taken up _ stereophotography. 
The account in the clipping relates to the visit of 
several prominent people to Mary Pickford’s studio 
and concludes with the information that, “the visitors 
posed on the studio-lawn at the request of Mary 
Pickford who wanted pictures of the group made with 
her new stereo-camera.”” 


CHARLES FRANCIS HAMILTON 


with meniscus achromatic lens. This is because I 
like stereoscopy and cannot afford to have a good 
camera . . . the main thing is to know the limitations 
of the outfit and not to attempt work that it cannot do.” 
Quite true, and the same advice has been given to 
amateurs for years. It is not the camera; but the 
man who uses it, that counts. This gentleman, with 
his moderate-priced camera gets results as satisfactory 
as one could obtain with the most expensive instrument, 
under the same conditions. Of course, the owner of 
the expensive stereo-camera can work where only 
failure would result for the other; but he knows it 
and makes no attempt to make his $15 camera do 
what a $300 camera ought to do. I know that his 
results are satisfactory, for I have exchanged views 
with him. Therefore, do not hesitate if you would 
take up stereophotography and have not $100 or so, 
but buy what you can afford, use it according to its 
limitations, and enjoy stereophotography now. 
Incidentally, recent correspondence from readers 
indicates that stereophotography is gaining ground 
steadily and that pictorialists, as well as average 
workers, are taking up this fascinating branch of 
photography in increasing numbers. In this connec- 
tion we urge our readers to obtain the latest catalogs 
from Harold M. Bennett, R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation, 
O. H. Sampson, Motion-Picture Apparatus Company, 
Herbert & Huesgen Company, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Pinkham & Smith Company, Charles G. Wil- 
loughby, Abe Cohen’s Exchange, Central Camera 
Company, and other dealers and manufacturers. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 








Getting Introduced to Aerial Photography 


THE readers of this department will recall that last 
month I said that I was on my way to Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Illinois, for my fifteen days’ annual military 
duty. I wish that pressure of other matters—and the 
accumulated editorial work and correspondence— 
could have been swept aside and that I could have 
been free to write a report of the exceptional experience 
which I had at Chanute Field for this issue. However, 
I am at work on it now and the engraver is making 
some illustrations which will materially help the text. 

It will not be anticipating too much for me to say 
that aérial photography has captured me. Thanks to 
the experienced Army Pilots with whom I flew and the 
splendid Fairchild Aérial K-3 Camera that I was given 
to use, I believe that no one ever received a better 
introduction to aérial photography than I did. It was 
an entirely new experience for me. Although I had 
been up a few hundred feet in a balloon, I had never 
experienced the rush and roar of a big D-H U.S. Army 
Photographic Plane nor reached an altitude in mid- 
summer when I became positively cold and shivering 
for lack of sufficient warm clothing. Then, too, I was 
extremely interested to see what effect the motion of 
the airplane would have upon me and whether or not 
I would suffer from the effects of nausea and dizziness. 
Let me say right here that the Air Service Officers 
who were my pilots were “officers and gentlemen’. 
No doubt, it was in their power to make my first 
flights very unpleasant physically and mentally. 
However, they began gentiy, with the result that 
when I again set foot on the ground, after my first 
time up, I never felt better in my life and anticipated 
my next hop. Eventually, I grew accustomed to sharp 
banks, air-pockets, bumpy air and a tail-spin. In 
fact, toward the end of my tour of duty, I was thinking 
less of the plane, and what it was doing, than I was of 
trying my best to obtain well-composed oblique 
pictures or correct verticals. Incidentally, there is no 
such thing as taking plenty of time to compose a 
picture. About eight seconds is the limit in the air. 
In short, the pilot does his best to maneuver the plane 
so that the light-conditions and the elevation are right. 
He then slows down the engine, straightens out the 
plane and it is up to the photographer to release the 
shutter at exactly the right moment, taking into con- 
sideration the position of the plane, light, keeping 
the wing and tail out of the picture, having the horizon- 
line level, centering the principal object and making 
the exposure before the pilot is forced to “give her 
the gun” to reach a safer altitude. As if these things 
were not enough, there is very apt to be an air-pocket 
lurking about into which the plane will drop just as 
the shutter is released. 

The Fairchild K-3 is very far from being a handy 
camera. The one I used was about three feet long and 
weighed, it seemed to me, about thirty pounds. To 
stand up ina plane and use this camera requires strength 
and agility, taking into consideration vibration, rush 
of air at ninety or a hundred miles an hour, roar of 
a twelve-cylinder Liberty engine, jumping of plane and 
effort to make good pictures. In my case, the camera 
was lashed into a frame fitted to the side of the plane 


and this was of great assistance. This frame is now 
standard equipment for Army Photographic Planes. 

I cannot say enough about the courtesy and kind- 
ness shown me by Major McCord, Commanding Officer 
at Chanute Field, the Director of The Photographic 
Department, Air Service Technical School and the 
Officer and enlisted personnel of the post. I was a 
stranger and they made me feel at home. 


Five Minutes Enough for Aerial Photographs 


OF real significance to aérial photography were the 
tests made in Rochester recently of a new process by 
which aérial pictures may be developed in flight within 
five minutes after exposure. The tests were made by 
Lieut. George W. Goddard of the Army Air Service 
and Dr. S. M. Burka, government physicist. Actual 
photographs of various city-buildings and streets were 
made, developed, and dried, in five minutes. This film 
has been developed by the Eastman Kodak Company 
in co-operation with the Army Air Service and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Burka, is the most far-reaching develop- 
ment in aérial photography yet made. A special film 
known as ana-positive is used; and, when developed 
it presents a positive on one side and on the other a 
negative from which ordinary prints can be made. 

The film-base is permanently tinted a dark blue 
which transmits actinic light, but to the eye is sub- 
stantially opaque, so that when developed the image is 
negative by transmitted light and positive by reflected 
light. A special developing-method or a bleaching- 
process is used to give a whitish appearance to the 
positive image. 

Three tubes for developing, fixing and washing are 
installed in front of the ebserver’s seat. Over these 
and the camera is placed a light-proof covering with 
two sleeves for the photographer’s arms. These leave 
his hands free to make his exposures, and place the 
film successively in the three tubes. Drying is done 
in the air. 

The value of this new achievement for war-recon- 
naissance can readily be seen. Heretofore, aérial 
photographers, after making exposures, have been 
obliged to return to their landing-place miles away and 
relay the undeveloped film to the nearest developing- 
base. By the new method the finished pictures can be 
dropped and the airplane continue its reconnaissance. 

For peace-work, such as forestry or surveying— 
often remote from any laboratory-facilities—the new 
process gives opportunity to study detail and check 
photographic results on the spot. 

Tests were also successfully made with a new rever- 
sible paper film, developed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company at the suggestion of the Army Air Service. 
This process yields an actual paper-print; and, in the 
tests made, finished pictures were dropped to the 
ground within seven minutes after exposure. 

The Eastman laboratories, under the direction of 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, suggested to the Air Service 
the development of the reversible film which, in addition 
to a positive image, makes possible any number of 
prints from the negative. The advantage of this the 
government-experts quickly recognised and the tests 
just made have demonstrated its practibility. 
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On the 9th of July, the Kodak Works at Wealdstone 
had a gala day, when the Duke of York, as President 
of the Industrial Welfare Society, visited the factory. 
The Duke started his tour of inspection by entering 
the Coating-Department where he was shown the 
huge ninety-inch-wide rolls of celluloid-silk being 
covered with sensitised emulsion, then being cut up 
into standard-sized pieces, rolled and packed. This 
is a process that no other visitor has been allowed to 
see, for it contains presumably trade-secrets that 
must not be divulged. 

The Duke also had the amusing experience of see'ng 
himself on the film; and in the private kinematograph- 
theater he was shown bits of his tour in Kenya with 
the Duchess of York. He was much interested at some 
of the scenes with her; cne in particular, where, clad 
in hunting-breeches, she was explaining the intricacies 
of her rifle to some members of the party. 

We are always rather proud of our Royal family 
because they live so close to their people and share 
their work, their worries and their pleasures. The 
Duke of York has been the Prince of the workers and 
knows as much about our industrial conditions as 
anyone in England, and his sympathies are always 
inclined to lean towards the under dog. 

We are continually hearing of fresh instances that 
prove what an important and far-reaching influence 
the Co-operative Advertising Scheme has had on the 
general run of photographers. It has often happened 
that out of one failure can come another success. The 
activity that has been dammed up in one direction finds 
its way out in another. Steps are being taken towards 
a big affiliation scheme that is likely to prove a real help 
to our craft and to those working in its best interests. 
All over the country photographers have been coming 
together and forming local associations, and the new 
scheme is intended to link up these in some way with 
the National Association, so that they do not remain 
detached and out of touch with the rest of their con- 
freres. Also new societies are springing up in many 
directions charged with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
and the idea of the Professional Photographers Asso- 
ciation is that it shall act as a parent to them, welcom- 
ing heir vitality and being ready, if the occasion 
demands, to offer a helping hand. Of course, the 
success of these associations will depend largely on the 
attractions and interest of the meetings, and the 
responsibility of getting up a really good program of 
lectures will be a heavy one for the local secretaries. 

Have we as a nation become bird-worshippers? 
It seems almost like it, and if we ever go back to graven 
images it will certainly be a winged one at which we 
shall bend the knee. Of course, birds of all kinds have 
always held a fa-cination for English people; but since 
sanctuaries have been established, up and down the 
country, there seems to be no limit to our interest in, 
and devotion to them. Even the prosaic writers of 
this letter had their own little private bird sanctuary. 
Cats and dogs were rigorously excluded from the 
garden, bird-baths and food were supplied, and all 
went well ‘till the peas began to ripen. Then our 


appetites and affections sought opposite camps, and 
we dare not publish the result of the content! 

But the interest in the subject must be very general, 
for its literature keeps growing, stimulated, no doubt, 
by the wonderful photographs by the past masters of 
the art of spying out and recording the birds’ most 
secret habits and all the incidents of their daily life. 
The latest addition is by Canon C. E. Raven, “In 
Praise of Birds”, a 14/—book with one hundred and 
forty photographic illustrations made in Holland and 
the United Kingdom. The Canon is an enthusiast on 
the subject; but as he has other work in life, his worship 
at the winged shrines was squeezed in during flying 
visits to the great sanctuaries. The photographs, 
which are beautifully reproduced, are of rather unequal 
merit and we think lack the consummate skill of our 
best-known workers in this direction. 

A battle is being fought over the statue put up in 
memory of Hudson in the Bird Sanctuary in Hyde Park. 
His writings on nature are being widely read now, and 
his knowledge of birds is appreciated by the many 
modern bird-worsh'ppers. Mr. Epstein was given the 
commission, on the advice of a committee of artists, to 
create a figure of “Rima” surrounded by birds. Unfor- 
tunately his representation of this heroine of Hudson’s 
has not met with universal approval, and his figure has 
been called all sorts of uncomplimentary names, and 
there is a strong party urging her removal. The press 
has taken up the matter and letters have become 
heated and acrimonious. Indeed, the affair seems to 
promise us on this side of the water some of the thrills 
of the J. T. Scopes trial. 

Mr. G. B. Shaw has now written to the Times, 
incidentally revealing that he keeps abreast of modern 
photographic developments. He says: “I have a great 
deal of sympathy with the people who hate Mr. 
Epstein’s sample . . . Some of them do not like wall- 
sculpture, and are in the grievous position of people 
who want a fox-trot and have a Beethoven symphony 
thrust into their ears. Why should not these people 
have a monument and a bird-sanctuary all to them- 
selves? It need not cost much. There is a process 
called photo-sculpture, with an establishment in the 
West-End, by which very pretty reliefs can be made 
by the camera. If Miss Fay Compton or Miss Gladys 
Cooper would pose as Rima, with a stuffed pigeon on 
each wrist, the artist who touches up the photo-sculpture 
could throw in a few shadows, a robin, and a holly 
branch: and the result would be exactly what is wanted 
by the honest folk whose sense of beauty is outraged 
and mocked by Mr. Epstein’s powerful proceedings. 
Why not please everybody when it is so easy?” 

Thus Mr. Shaw gives photo-sculpture a good adver- 
tisement, even if of a backhanded description, and like 
most of his ideas this one certainly contains a con- 
siderable leaven of truth; for no doubt there is a big 
public who would acclaim the literal fulfilment of his 
suggestion, stuffed pigeons and all, and be charmed 
with the result. But we must take a longer view and 
not deliberately provoke the hilarity and possibly 
scorn of future generations. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








The Result of Vacation Days—Little News 


Ir is very evident that camera club secretaries go 
on vacations, just as other men and women do. In 
fact, during July and August there seems to be little 
doing among camera clubs in general, and secretaries 
cannot very well write lively camera club notes when 
there is nothing doing. However, when this issue 
reaches our readers, plans for the autumn and winter 
activities should be under consideration. We shall 
be very glad to publish programs of camera clubs 
just as soon as they have been decided upon, if the 
club-secretaries will give us the opportunity. In this 
connection, let it be understood that items for the 
September number cannot be included when mailed 
to us September Ist. It requires from four to six 
weeks to get out each issue of Pooto-ErA MAGaziIne. 
Material for the October number should be in the 
mails on or before September 5. It is not our desire 
to omit one interesting item of news; but we cannot 
use it when it arrives—as if often does—after the 
magazine is all printed. It seems such a difficult 
matter to impress our readers with the fact that a 
magazine is not like a newspaper which is prepared 
and printed in a day. Therefore, if camera club 
secretaries will do their part, we shall be more than 
glad to do ours. 





¥Forty-third Annual Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America 


WE are very glad to report that the Forty-third 
Annual Convention of the Photographers’ Association 
of America held at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 27 to 31, 1925, was a splendid success and 
that those who attended and the manufacturers who 
exhibited were greatly pleased with the program and 
arrangements that were offered. This convention 
has become an event of national importance and 
each year the association is called upon to meet greater 
responsibilities and to win greater victories for pro- 
fessional photography in America. That it has won 
an enviable position among the great national associa- 
tions of the country is in no small measure due to the 
excellent and efficient officers which have been elected 
from year to year to ensure the present high position 
held by the association. 


E. H. Brown Gets His Name Into Print 


Our readers will recall the interesting and attractive 
photographic cross-word puzzle by William Ludlum 
which appeared on page 32 of our July, 1925, issue. 
In the same number we promised to publish the name 
of the reader who was successful in solving the puzzle. 
We take especial pleasure to announce that it was 
E. H. Brown, vice-president of the Associated Camera 
Club of America and author of the very valuable 
series of articles on camera clubs now appearing in 
our pages. Incidentally, we urge our readers to 
follow these articles carefully, for Mr. Brown knows 
his subject well and is eminently qualified to help 
new and old camera clubs to greater success. 


The New Imperial Handbook, 1925 


WE are very sure that our readers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to obtain a copy-of the new 
“Imperial Handbook, 1925”. There are many helpful 
photographic articles in the book and a number of 
interesting illustrations. Although the text is addressed 
particularly to users of Imperial Dry Plates, there is 
much which will be of value to all photographers. 
Copies may be obtained from dealers or by writing a 
postcard direct to the Imperial Dry Plate Company, 
Ltd., Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2, England. 


Protect Chocorua 


Mr. James T. TrowBripGe, who perpetuates a 
name once dear to all boy-readers and to many grown- 
ups as well, has issued an appeal to stay a proposed 
disfigurement of the greatest single mass of living rock 
in New Hampshire. 

A fire-tower is to be erected upon the crown of 
Chocorua’s lofty head of stone, unless heed be given 
to the protest excited by the news that this excrescence 
is to mar the mountain’s calm and noble presence. 
The stark simplicity of the lofty forehead seamed as 
by the brooding of an immeasurable succession of 
centuries is to be blemished by an excrescence rising on 
the great dome in the form of a thin-sparred gangling 
tower as out of proportion and as odious as a daddy- 
longlegs on the forehead of a handsome woman. 

Chocorua should not be disfigured. Whether it is 
the hues of the rock or the way the facets of its rugose 
surface catch and cast back the light of the sun, Cho- 
corua is the jewel of our mountains. It is a wonderful 
sight at dawn seen from a distance to the east, and a 
still more wonderful sight seen from a distance to the 
west at the end of afternoon, when its splendor dies 
more slowly as there fall on it the last level rays full 
of the rosy radiances of the day’s decline. Then it 
stands there at the right of the file of sentinels that 
stretch along Asquam and beyond, the second greatest 
wonder of New Hampshire.— Manchester Union. 





Street-Scenes with the Amateur 
Kinematograph Camera 


STREET-SUBJECTS are always an interesting problem 
for the amateur owner of a kinematograph camera. 
The scene of operation should be carefully inspected 
beforehand, both in regard to the lighting at different 
times of day and with the object of discovering the 
most effective viewpoint. 

The viewpoint ought to command a vista, rather 
than look across the street at right angles. Pictorial 
principles of this kind are the same for the kinemato- 
graph camera as for the ordinary one; besides, the en- 
trance and exit of pedestrians and vehicles is jerky. 
ugly, and trying to the audience’s eyes, if abrupt and 
across the line of vision, whereas a view along the 
diminishing perspective of a street may be artistically 
restful, however crowded the street is. 

In practice the beginner will find it almost impossible 
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to operate his kinematograph camera at pavement- 
level in a crowded street—and an empty street has 
no motion-value, and therefore is not worth a film. 
But even when a view down a street is wanted, with a 
long perspective vista, it is generally possible to find 
some building which has a window commanding 
the desired outlook. For ordinary street-subjects, 
illustrating natural city-life, the window should not 
be too high. A very lofty window gives an amusing 
effect of beetle-like dwarfedness to the passing people 
and vehicles, but the angle of vision, looking steeply 
downwards, causes an outward slope of the adjacent 
architecture, and this, though endurable once in a 
while, becomes curiously tiresome if repeated often. 

A first or second-floor window is, for average subjects, 
the best. When the searcher has “spotted” such a 
window, he will generally find that its owner will not 
be in the least offended if he asks for permission to 
use it for a minute or two, some sunny day. People 
are always amiably interested in the doings of the 
kinematographer, and few city-offices are so busy that 
they will not permit a momentary intrusion for the 
purposes of picture-making. 

Given the freedom of the window, the kinemato- 
grapher ought to be able to make a good picture without 
being disturbed and without attracting public atten- 
tion—two facilities virtually unobtainable in pavement- 
level work. But he must select his window judi- 
ciously in advance of the request to use it. Nothing 
is more annoying than to find, when one has given 
people trouble, and got to the desired window, that 
the view from it is half obscured—as far as the camera 
is concerned—by some hanging sign, jutting flagstaff, 
or cornice. 

The exact view which will be seen from the proposed 
window can be gauged beforehand by the kinemato- 
grapher if he will walk along the street keeping an 
eye on the window, first walking towards it on one side 
of the street and then walking towards it on the other. 
In fact, if he puts himself in the place of the passing 
crowd who will constitute his subjects, at the same 
time observing accurately the spot where the kinemato- 
graph camera is to be, he will soon notice if the project 
is impracticable because the window does not command 
so clear a view as a first glance at it had led him to 
believe. In the same way a good pitch may be found. 

B. G. Kent in The Amateur Photographer. 











The Prevention of Blisters on Prints 


In the district in which the writer happens to live, 
the water supply is very “soft”. In winter this gives 
rise to no trouble whatever, but in summer there is 
a great tendency for prints to contract numerous 
blisters during the washing-process. After having 
experienced this effect with several makes of paper, 
it was decided that the only way out of the difficulty 
lay in hardening the prints—very preferably by means 
of a solution which would both harden and fix at the 
same time. By the way, it has occasionally been 
stated that in this country hardening solutions are 
unnecessary. But photographers who hold to this 
view can have had few hot-weather experiences with 
a really “‘soft’’ water-supply, or else they would express 
themselves otherwise. 

Various fixing-solutions containing formaline and 
chrome alum were quite effective in preventing blisters, 
but were very inconvenient in use owing to the early 
formation of precipitates. The formula which gave 
by far the greatest satisfaction was on the lines of the 
acetic-sulphite-alum combination which is recom- 
mended for the Kodak and other papers. 

In the writer’s method of compounding this formula, 


an “Acid Solution” is first prepared, the ingredients 
being dissolved in the order given, thus:— 


Soda sulphite cryst................. 44 0%. 
Glacial acetic acid. .... ee 
Powdered alum....... ee 
Ce ee 


The working-solution is then made up as follows:— 


Stock 50 per cent. hypo-solution. .. .. 11 ozs. 
0 RE ae arr a 
Acid solution (as above)............ 5 ozs. 


The solution should be clear. 

Of the many slightly different ways of compounding 
the formula, the foregoing is one of the simplest. The 
use of a somewhat larger quantity of water than usual 
in the acid-solution facilitates preparation, and avoids 
all necessity for the use of warm water, which is 
undesirable. 

When the fixing-solution becomes turbid, throw it 
away and replace it with a fresh mixing. Overworking 
of this fixer-hardener is particularly to be avoided. 
If the prints can be well rinsed prior to fixing, the bath 
will keep clear much longer. 

It will be as well to inform the reader as to the 
rationale of the process whereby the above fixer- 
hardener is so exceedingly effective-in preventing 
blistered prints, We will first take a glance at the 
causes of blistering. 

Blisters, in the writer’s experience, seldom occur 
during development, or fixing, presumably because 
the gelatine-coating of the print does not swell in such 
concentrated solutions to the same extent as it does in 
plain water. As soon as the (unhardened) print is 
immersed in the washing-water, however, the gelatine- 
film begins to swell and to stretch. This, of course 
entails a considerable strain upon the paper-base, 
which finally loses cohesion and puckers up into a 
series of blisters. Hence, the blisters are in the paper, 
and not in the gelatine, although it is the swelling and 
stretching of the latter which gives rise to them. 
Blistering is most troublesome with a “soft’’ water 
supply, probably because gelatine swells more readily 
in such water than it does in “‘hard’”’. When the gela- 
tine-coating is swollen with water, the cohesion of the 
fibres of the paper is weakened, and consequently any 
local strain, such as may be caused through the falling 
of water from a height upon the print, is likely to raise 
a blister in the affected spot. 

Blisters in the gelatine of prints may occur; but 
personally the writer has never met with them. The 
nature of the blister can be easily ascertained by 
cutting it open and examining the inner surfaces. 
If, as is usual, both the inner surfaces are white, the 
blister is in the paper-base. 

By the use of a fixer-hardener, swelling of the gelatine 
is to a large extent prevented. There is therefore 
no undue straining of the paper-base, and hence, 
also, no blisters! 

By the way, in order to anticipate future criticism, 
it is as well to admit that there may conceivably be 
certain kinds of blisters which cannot be prevented by 
hardening. Such blisters might be caused through 
the use of an excessively alkaline developer and an 
excessively acid fixing-solution, resulting, as soon as 
the print is immersed in the latter, in a sudden evolution 
of gas within the pores.of the base. Yet another kind 
might arise from the use of an excessively concentrated 
hypo-bath, with consequent osmofic straining of the 
print as soon as washing is commenced. Blisters, 
however, arising quite independently of softening of 
the gelatine must be very exceptional, as the writer 
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has never met with a single blister when the above 
fixer-hardener has been employed. 

In this year’s “B. J.” Almanac, page 280, it is 
stated that paper-base blisters may be prevented by 
the addition to the fixing-bath of a quantity of Epsom 
salts (magnesium sulphate), in the proportion of half 
an ounce of the latter to one pint of the former. The 
writer has never had occasion to make use of this 
expedient, and cannot say whether it would be effective 
in his case. In any event, the method can hardly 
present the incidental advantages, such as the rapid 
drying of negatives, for instance, which attach to the 
use of a proper fixer-hardener. 

J. Sournwortu in The British Journal. 


Hard Problem 


An American in dear old London was bragging about 
his automobile. He ended his eulogy by declaring: 
“Tt runs so smoothly that you can’t feel it, so quietly 
you can’t hear it, has such perfect ignition you can’t 
smell it, and as for speed—boy! you can’t see it.” 

“But, my word, old dear,” interrupted the Briton, 
anxiously, “how do you know the bally thing is there?”’ 

Blue Baboon. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





Avucust 29 to SEPTEMBER 26, 1925. The Second 
Midland Salon of Photography to be held in the 
Art Gallery, Birmingham, England. All particulars 
and entry-forms may be obtained from the Honorable 
Secretary, Capt. F. C. T. Hadley, Houndsfield, 
Hollywood, Birmingham. 

SEPTEMBER 14 to SaturRDAy, OcToBerR 24, 1925. 
Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, 35 Russell Square, 
London W.C. 1, England. Last day for receiving 
prints Friday, August 14. We have entry-forms 
and shall be glad to mail them as long as they last, 
to any readers who will send two cents in stamps 
for postage. 

NoveMBeR 1, 1925. New Zealand Photographic 
Salon, Dunedin, under the auspices of the Arts 
Committee of the New Zealand and South Seas 
International Exhibition, 1925-26. The Salon will 
be housed in a specially equipped building. Last 
day for receiving prints, October 15, 1925. Entry- 
forms may be obtained from the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 413-5 Strand, London W.C. 2, 
England, or from H. M. British Trade Commissioner, 
285 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. We have 
a few entry-forms which we shall be glad to send to 
any of our readers. 

DeceMBER 19, 1925 to JANUARY 10, 1926, inclusive. 
First Italian Salon of International Photography, 
Turin, Italy, under the auspices of the Gruppo 
Piemontesse per La Fotografica Artistica and of 
the Societa Fotografica Subalpino at the Galleria 
Centrale d’Arte, via Pon. 4, Turin. Last day for 
receiving prints is November 15, 1925. 

DecemMBerR 1, 1925. Maryland State-Wide Photo- 
graphic Competition under the auspices of The 
Photographic Club of Baltimore City, 105 West 
Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. Last day for 
receiving prints December 1, 1925. This competi- 
tion is open to any amateur who resides in the state 
of Maryland, and all members of the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore. Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Print Director of the club. 





THE PICTURE-MARKET 








There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the market. 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


New York Times, Mid-Week Pictorial, and Wide World 
Photo Service, 229 West 43d St., New York City, N.Y. 
Charles M. Graves, Art Editor. Wants news photo- 
graphs. Size unimportant. Glossy prints desired. 
As little descriptive matter as possible wanted. Pays 
for accepted prints; New York Times, $10; Mid- 
Week Pictorial, $5 per print; Wide World Photos, $3 
per print, on acceptance. 

House and Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York City, 
N.Y. Heyworth Campbell, Art Editor. Wants 
photographs of houses, interiors and gardens. Size 
5x8, glossy. Needs about twenty-five words of 
descriptive matter. Write the magazine as to its 
requirements before submitting prints. Pays $3 to $5 
each print, on acceptance. 

American Farming, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Paul Stephens, Art Editor. Wants agricultural 
photographs. Size, 5x7 inches. Cover pictures, 
10x 12 inches. Glossy prints wanted. A good story 
will help sell the picture. Stories must be current. 
Better write the editor before submitting pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $15, on bills rendered. Editor 
writes: “We do not want freaks. Pictures must 
exemplify good agricultural or domestic economic 
practices. Farm machinery (tractors, threshers, etc.) 
can be secured from the manufacturers, and good 
roads pictures from cement associations, free.” 

L. B. Carlson, 3015-47 Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., reports that he is in the market to purchase 
news-photographs, unmounted glossy prints not 
smaller than 4x6. He prefers 8x 10 or larger of 
interesting news-events and pictorial views. Price 
paid is $3.00 and upward, depending upon news- 
value and exclusiveness. All unacceptable prints 
are returned. Mr. Carlson has connections with 
seventy newspapers in the United Statesand Canada. 

The World’s Work, Garden City, N.Y. R. T. Town- 
send, Art Editor. Wants pictures of people promi- 
nent in the news. Size 8x10, glossy. Enough 
descriptive matter to serve in writing short captions. 
Write the Editor regarding the requirements of the 
magazine before submitting pictures. Pays $1 to $3 
for pictures, on acceptance. 

The Farmer, 59 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Berry 
H. Akers, Art Editor. Wants human interest pic- 
tures pertaining exclusively to farm life and farm 
scenes adapted to the Northwest. Any size. Cover 
pictures 5x 7, or in that proportion. Glossy prints 
wanted. Enough descriptive matter for a caption 
needed. Price paid depends on the print. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, W. W. Raleigh, Art Editor. Any size 
photographs of interiors and exteriors of picture- 
frame and art-stores. Descriptive matter to accom- 
pany photograph. Pays $1 to $3 on acceptance. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 








If This Issue Is Late 


Ir this issue of PHoto-Era MaGazine arrives late 
this month it is all my fault. No one else is to blame. 
My absence of two weeks at Chanute Field, Rantoul, 
Illinois, on. military duty and the large number of 
visitors at our office, since my return, has had its 
effect on the amount of work that I could do these 
past few weeks. However, in due course, when I 
give an illustrated account of my introduction to 
aérial photography, I believe that my readers will not 
judge me too harshly. 

Then, too, when subscribers from all over the country 
and Canada make a special trip to the home of PHoto- 
Era Magazine at Wolfeboro to meet the Publisher 
personally, I am sure that my readers will admit that 
the least I can do is to give these good friends a hearty 
welcome and enjoy the pleasure of meeting those with 
whom I have been corresponding for a number of years. 
It is this friendly contact with my readers which makes 
the magazine more than just ‘another photographic 
journal. When I know that some of my visitors 
have come forty—yes a hundred miles—out of their 
way to call, I realise what it is to have such interest 
and support. It means more to me than I can express 
in words. In the circumstances, I am sure that the 
tardiness of this issue will be excused. 


When East Didn’t Meet West 


Many weeks ago my good friend Sigismund Blumann, 
Editor of Camera Craft, San Francisco, made an 
appointment with me and I was anticipating the keen 
pleasure of again grasping his hand in mine. There 
were many things that we were going to talk over 
which I believe would have resulted to the benefit 
of the readers of our respective publications. The 
evening before the appointed day for our meeting, I 
received a telegram in which Mr. Blumann stated 
that unavoidable circumstances prevented his keeping 
the engagement with me in Boston. Needless to say, 
I was greatly disappointed, as was he; but perhaps, 
the next time I'll go west and we'll have better luck. 
Mr. Blumann has had a splendid trip through the east 
and may he return to the Golden Gate refreshed in 
body and happy in the knowledge that he has many 
friends in this part of the country. 


It Is up to the Camera Clubs 


In the series of articles now running on organising 
and maintaining a camera club, by E. H. Brown, vice- 
president of the Associated Camera Clubs of America, 
the point is made that much of the success of a camera 
club depends upon publicity, exhibitions and club- 
participation in outside activities. The announcement 
repeated in this issue with regard to the PHotro-Era 
Tropuy Cup should help camera-club members to keep 
up their interest and give publicity to their organisation. 
Now that the vacation-season is over, I hope that 
camera-club officers will give serious consideration to 
the offer made by PHoto-Era MaGazineE and encourage 
members to participate in our competitions. It is 
up to the camera clubs to help make this plan a success. 


An Important Correction 

In the article, “Something about Sulphite” by J. R. 
Hall, in the July, 1925, issue, top line, second column, 
page 14, appeared an error which we hasten to-correct. 
The item reads “114 ounces of pure concentrated 
hydrochloric acid’. It should read “‘one half ounce 
of hydrochloric acid”. We ask those of our readers 
who may have had unsatisfactory results, due to this 
error, to try again, and we believe that they will 
find that Mr. Hall’s suggestions will prove to be entirely 
practical and satisfactory. 


Charles Francis Hamilton 


WE were shocked to learn of the death, on August 1, 
of Charles Francis Hamilton who has become well 
known to readers of PHoto-ErA MaGaziIne during 
recent years. He was an enthusiastic stereophoto- 
grapher and in this branch of photography he became 
especially proficient. Mr. Hamilton carried on his 
work under adverse conditions. He was a veteran 
of the World War and a “casualty,” due to his being 
gassed while in action. His lungs were seriously 
injured; and, in the hope of healing the damage done 
them, he moved to Arizona. Unfortunately, his 
strength was not equal to the demand made upon it. 
We are sure that our readers join us in our expression 
of deep sympathy to his relatives and friends; and 
may we all remember, as we read his contributions in 
this issue, that he gave his life to defend the country 
and the flag we love. 


Interest Increasing in Amateur Kinemato- 
graphy 

A YEAR or two ago, some readers questioned the 
advisability of PHotro-Era Magazine devoting a 
department to amateur motion-pictures and publish- 
ing articles on the subject. Like all pioneers, we had 
to face such questioning; but today we have the 
distinction of being the first photographic magazine 
in the United States to have a regular department on 
the subject and the first one to give much publicity to 
this new branch of photography. We hope that others 
will follow our lead and help to make known the 
attractiveness of photography in motion as now made 
possible by a number of excellent amateur equipments 
at a reasonable price. 


Book Reviews and Other Items 


Ow1ne to accumulated correspondence and the 
great amount of editorial work awaiting my attention 
upon my return to my desk, a number of book-reviews 
and other items could not be prepared in time for 
this issue. Among the book-reviews of special interest 
is the one of Towle’s new book “Portrait Lightings’. 
This, and several others, will appear in the October 
number. 

The past few weeks have been tremendously active 
and filled with benefit and the pleasure of meeting 
new friends and trying to absorb new ideas. The 
clear, crisp autumn days will soon be here and then 
it will not take long to get back to the office routine 
and turn out the required amount of correspondence, 
editorial work and criticisms. 
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